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PREFACE. 



The production of this Volume of topc^raphical illustra- 
tion, has been attended with considerable expense, having 
c<»t the Publisher more than Six Thousand Pounds. 
It was an attempt to advance the liberal arts, by giving^ an 
extensive circulation to a selection of interesting views of 
Great Britain, which, by comparison, will be found not 
inferior to similar subjects, published only a few years 
ago, at six, or eight times the price. To account for its 
extraordinary cheapness, it may be mentioned, that if the 
Views had been engraved on copper instead of ateel, it 
would have required a sale of all the impressions three 
plates could furnish, to defray the expense incurred in 
preparing me. 

The descriptions accompanying the Views have been 
compiled with care, and are introduced to convey 
some idea of the character of the scenery, as well as of 
the history and antiquities, so &r as the limits would 
allow. It was seldom necessary to enter into minute de- 
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tail, and the reader may be assured, that nothing is ad- 
vanced upon those subjects, which will not be found to 
rest on competent authority. The work embraces an ex- 
tensive range of subjects, many of which have particu- 
larly engaged the public attention, as connected with the 
present flourishing state of art, literature, and commerce. 

This volume being now brought to a close, it becomes 
the duty of all engaged in its production, to return their 
sincere thanks for the very liberal support afibrded to their 
exertions during its progress, and to express their hope, 
that universal satisfiiction has been given to its numerous 
patrons. 



96, Flett Street, October 9. 1830. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



THE CITY OF LINCOLN. 



SOUTH-EAST VIEW. 



Lincoln is situated on the side of a high hill, which slopes with a steep 
descent on the south, where the river Witham flows at its base. This 
river is navigable, and falls into the sea at Boston Deeps, the great bay be- 
tween Lincolnshire and Norfolk. 

The Cathedral, the pride and glory of the city, posae8§es a situation of 
cfanmanding eminence; it covers the summit of the hill, and ri§es in three 
lofty towers which were originally surmounted by spires : the centre spire, 
higher then Salisbury, was blown down in 1547, and the spires of the two 
western towers were removed in 1808. The Rood Tower, 300 feet to the 
top of the pinnacles, exceeds in height any tower in the kingdom, rising 
from the centre of the church and not having a spire. It is a conspicuous 
object at th^ distance of twenty miles. 

The east end of the Cathedral is seen to great advantage. The principal 
window at this end, was most probably the first of such large dimensions 
ever erected in England, none at least esist now of so great a size and ao 
early a date. Of all the ancient edifices of this description remaining 
in the kingdom, no one deserves the attention of a curious enquirer more 
than this; a great part is of Anglo-Norman architecture, while the nave 
and transepts exhibit a very fine example of the lancet or acutely-pmnted 
style. The great western front was built by Bishop RemJsius, and finished 
by Hugh BurgunduB. 

In 1S54, Bishop Lexington added five arches beyond the upper transept. 
The central tower and choir were the work of Bishop Grostgte, and rfie 
whole structure was completed by Bishop D'Alderby in 1S06. The Cathe- 
dral was repaired about 1780 by Essex, at the expense of the Chapter; 
at the same time an improvement was made in the approaches to that part 
of the city, and a new market-house was afterwards erected. Lincoln 
chiefly consists of two large streets, through one of which passes the road to 
Boston from Newark, and through the other the road from Wragby to 
Louth. It has a great trade in com and wool with Yorkshire, whence 
is obtained coal. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



LIVERPOOL. 



OOREE BUILDINGS. 



GoHEB BniLDiNOB, at the bottom of Wata Street, were erected on (he 
rite of remarkably lofty and spacious warehouses, that were destroyed by a 
tremendous fire on the night of the 14th of September 180S, which coa< 
sumed property estimated at more than £W0fiQO in value. The present 
very extenrive range of buildings, in two divisions, ore chiefly designed as 
storehouses for com, and have for a basement a convenient arcade for trans- 
acting burinesB in un&vourable weather. Between these war^ouses and 
the river Mersey is St Geoige^s Dock, which extends &aio the comer of St. 
Nicholas' Churchyard to Moor Street ; and since its enlargement in 182S, 
comprises an area of 81,000 square yards. This Dock is chiefly occupied 
by West India Ships, but communicates by a basin at the north end with 
I^inces Dock. On the west side of these Docks, towards the river, are stairs 
for the accommodation of passengers embarking by the numerous steam- 
vessels bound to North Wales, the Isle of Man, Scotland and Ireland ; a 
mode of conveyance which has in no small degree increased the political 
and commercial importance of Liverpool. 

Steam-boats are here also constantly plying to Birkenhead, Tranmere, 
Woodside, and Seaoomb, on the oppoate coast of the river, whence coaches 
start for Chester at stated hours every day. 

St Nicholas, or the old church, is seen at the extremity of the spacious 
quay in our view ; the tower and spire of this church were rebuilt from 
a design by Harrison of Chests. 

At high water, the river Mersey affi>rds the most interesting prospects 
from the Parade, particularly if a westerly wind favour* die arrival of the 
vast fleets destined to the port of Liverpool 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



MANCHESTER. 



THE COMMERCIAL ROOMS. 



As a commercial and manufacturing town, Manchester has of late years 
become distinguished by its importance beyond any other in the kingdom. 
The liberal and public-spirited inhabitants having attuned great opulence 
in consequence of their superior genius and industry, Its public buildings, 
particularly the modem ones, are all erected on a proportionate scale of size 
and elegance. 

This edifice, one of the principal OTnaments c^ the town, is situated 
nearly in its centre, and was opened on the 3d of January 1809. The build- 
ing was erected from designs by Harrison of Chester. It forms a bold semi- 
circular projection of the Doric order, correct in its proportion and pleas- 
ing in effect : the attic is enriched with panelled compartments sculptured 
with foliage in festoons. In the principal room, is a portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, wiUi the following inscription : " Thomas Stanley, Colonel of 
the Royal Lancashire MiUtia, and one of the Representatives of this County. 
This portrait, presented to the Merchants and Manufacturers of Manches- 
tOT, by Thomas Jackson and James Ackers, Esqrs., is placed here as a testi- 
mony of regard, for the ability and zeal with which he has uniformly pro- 
moted the Commercial Interests of this town during ei^t successive Par- 
liaments. — 1809." 

Nearly adjmning the Commercial Rooms is the Post Office, which pro- 
duces a very large revenue ; Manchester being amongst all other towns only 
inferior in population to London and Glasgow, and still in a state of rapid 
progress. The trade of Manchester extends through ev&ry part of Europe. 
The Rivers Irk, Medlock, and Irwell, together with several canals, afford 
prodigious advantages of communicati<m with all the towns and porta of 
Great Britain, and particularly with Liverpool, Hull, and London. 

Besides its consequence in the commercial world, Manchester has been 
hardly lees distinguished by its Literary and Philosophical Society, esta- 
blished in 1781. The Memoirs, or TransactitHU, of which body, hold a 
high rank in literature. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



CHESHIRE. 



EATON HALL. 



This noble manson, the principal seat of the Right Honourable Earl 
Grosrenor, stands about three miles south of the City of Chester, between 
the roads leading to Shrewsbury and Wrexham, in the midst of a beautiful 
park, watered by an inlet of the Dee. It commands a luxuriant view, 
bounded by the Peckforton and Bickerton hills, and the high lands o£ De- 
lamere Forest 

The edifice is entirely constructed of a fine white stone. It was com- 
menced in 180S, and completed in 1813, from the designs of the late 
William Porden, Esq. ; but is not formed upon the style of any kind of 
building, either castellated or conventual, or upon the domestic architecture 
of later date, nor indeed has the style of any period been exclusively attended 
to in the form of the arches. 

The florid ecclesiastical architecture of the reign of Edward III. has 
been chiefly adopted for the exterior ; where also is to be found the flat arch 
of the Tudor period, and other intermediate forms. The principal entrance 
is on the west iront by a lofty porch, under which a carriage may set down 
at the steps of the Hall. The pavement of the Hall is tesselated, and the 
roof groined with armorial bosses at the junction of the ribs; opposite the 
entrance is a screen of Ave arches, supporting a gallery of communication to 
the different chambers on the north and south sides of the house. In the 
Hall are pictures of Cromwell dissolving the long Parliament, and the 
landing of Charles II., by West 

The Saloon is octangular, thirty feet across. Three large windows are or- 
namented with painted glass, after designs by Tre^am. The Dining-room, 
at the northern extremity of the east front, has a window of five bays, imd 
is about 50 feet by 30 in dimension. 

The Drawing-room, of the same dimensions as the Dining-room, is at 
the southern extremity of the east front ; the ceiling painted with the arms 
of the Grosvenor and Egerton families. 

The Library is in the centre of the south front. From the Dining to 
the Drawing-room, is a groined arcade opening upon a Terrace on the 
east front, 350 feet in length, commanding a fine view of the Park and its 
noble piece of water, upon which are pleasure-yachts. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



CARLISLE. 



FROM THE SOUTH. 



This ancient city is pleasantly situated on a gently rising ground in the 
midst uf an extensive and very fertile plain ; it is almost surrounded by the 
rivers Eden, Caldew, and Petteril. The principal street runs north and 
south between the English and Scottish gates. Our view from the south re- 
presents the buildings connected with the Assize Courts, erected under the 
direction of Robert Smirke, Esq. in 1810 ; the same architect designed the 
bridge of five arches, each 65 feet span, which was built here in 18IS. 
The main street is broad and spacious, particularly towards its centre; 
from this street others branch off to the west, the finest of which is Abbey 
Street. The whole city presents an agreeable appearance, being more regu- 
lar in its plan than others of the same antiquity generally are. The Castle 
stands on an eminence at the north-west extremity of the city ; the citadel, 
or keep, is of square form, very lofty. The Caftle was origiaally built in the 
reign of William II., but was repaired and enlarged under Richard III. 
From the summit of the Keep is a very ejftenaive view, comprehending the 
greatest part of Cumberland, the Solway Frith, and the coast of Scotland. 
In all the transactions on the borders, the city of Carlisle was an important 
object, and became the scene of many interesting events. A parliament 
was held here by King Edward I. in 1398, after his victory at Falkirk, 
and Mary Queen of Scots was confined in the Castle some time after her 
landing at Workington in 1566; the very chambers occupied by the queen 
still remain. 

The bishopric was established by King Henry I., previously to which, 
the Church was founded by Walter, deputy for King William II., and by 
him dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; it belonged to a priory of Augustine 
Canons, the only episcopal chapter of that orderin England, all others were 
Benedictine. The Cathedral Church, now gen^^ly called St. Maiy's, was 
chiefly erected under the following bishops — Gilbert de Witton, ld5S; 
Thomas de Appleby his successor, in 1S6S; and William de Strickland, 
bishop of Carli^e, from 1400- to 1419 : but great part of the nave, transept, 
and tower, were destroyed in the civil wars under Cromwell. The choir has a 
beautiful window at the east end ; and near the altar are two fine pictures 
presented by the Earl of Lonsdale, K. G. Recorder of the City. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



WINCHESTER. 



FROM THE SOUTH. 



- This dty is situated in a valley watered by the Itcliin, and surroiuKled 
by highly cultivated downs. It abounds with objecU of bisturical interest 
and remarkable mtiquity, having been the raetropolis of the West Saxons. 
Here Egbert was crowned King of En^and in 837, as was Edward the 
Confessor in 104S ; and it was here his mother Emma underwent, without 
injury, the ordeal of walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red hot 
plough-Bhares, placed at unequal distances ii) the Cathed^. The Ca^e^ 
dral, founded by the first Christian king of the Anglo-SaxonB. is now dedi- 
cated to the blessed Trinity, before which, it had St. Swithin fw a patron. 
The removal of his corpse from the churchyard to the choir being ddiayed 
by violent rains, gave rise to the adage, thi^ whenever rain falls on his fes- 
tival, 15th July, we fdiall have forty days' continuance of the same. Th« 
Church, first built, becoming ruinous, the present fabric was bc^ao by Wal- 
keline Bishopof Wii^heflter,in lQ79i and the ceatral tower.and transept are 
of that dat^ hut the nave, the finest in England, and longer than that of 
York, was rebuilt by William Edyngton, treaaurer aad chancdlor to Ed- 
ward III. This bishop was elect«d Ar{;hbtshop of Oanterbury on the decease 
of Islip, but he refused to accept the primacy, saying, " Though Canter- 
bury had the higher rack^ yet Winckegfer had the deepest tnang&r.'" The 
exteriw of the choir aad Lady Chapel, is of most beautU'ul workmandiip 
of the 15th century. , H^ry III., sumamed of Wipchester, was bom, and 
frequently held his court here ; but the royal residence was in a great mea- 
sure removed to Limdcn, in the reign of his sod Edward I. Henry IV. 
was married in WiQchest^r Cathedral, to Joanna of Bretagne, by the vener- 
able Bishop Wykeham, in 1401. Fringe Arthur, cJ4est son of Henry VII., 
was bom here ; and here Henry VIII. ent^tained the Ei^p^t)^ Charles V., 
during a week io 15$S, when the celebrated round table was new panted : 
this is now deporited in the County Hall, once the cha^I of the castle. 
The King's House, seen en the left of our view, was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, at the command of King Charles II. in 1683, vid hod the king 
lived, was intended to have been the most stately edifice of the kind in 
England, but is now converted to barracks. 
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GHEAT BRITAIN ILLCSTRATED. 



OXFORD. 



FROM CHRISTCHURCH MEADOWS. 



Fkou almost eveiy point of view, Oxford presents sscene of architectural 
magnificoice unrivalled in Great Britain; and the buildings, whatever may 
be their individual merits or defects, groupe with the happiest effect In 
this view, from the banks of the Isis, Christchurch College, the largest in 
the University, forms a prominent object The entrance tower, designed by 
Sir Christoj^er Wren, contiuns the Great Tom, celebrated in the catch, 
" Hark the bonny Christchurch Bells." Near it b Wolsej's great Hall, 
a striking object of ^andeur, remarkable for its beautiful elevation, its 
spacious interior, and its highly ornamented roof. Over this building, in 
our view, rises the tower and spire of the Cathedral, anciently dedicated 
to St Frideswide; but since King Henry VIII. establi^ed the bishopric 
at Oxf<Hrdlf styled Christchurch ; part of the lands appropriated by Cajrdi* 
sal Wolsey to the mainteQance of his College, was then allotted to the dean 
and ch^ter. The Cathedial, although possessing architectural peculiari- 
ties not uninteresting to an antiquary, is surpaased in its attractions by most 
of the other ecjifices of the Upiversity : its spire, attributed to Wolsey, has 
every appearance of having been constructed in the thirteenth century. The 
tower at the extremity of the view on the right, is thid of Merton College 
Chapel : this is the oldest college in Oxford, and derives its name from 
the founder, Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, and Chancellor of 
England, in 1S64. St Mary's spire, the first on the left of Christchurch 
tower, and one of the principal architectural ornaments of Oxford, is more 
enriched with pinnacles and turrets, than any similar object in the kingdom ; 
next to this is the spire of St Aldate's; and near the last, the dome of 
the Ratcliff Library, a noble pile of building, completed in 1749t from a 
design by Gibbs, and said to have been his favourite work. At tlie extre- 
mity c^ our view, is the spire of AlLSainta Church, built by Dr. Henry 
Aldrich, the accomplished Dean of Christchurch. This church, like many 
other of the public edifices of Oxford, is constructed of perishable stone ; a 
orcumstance that gives a pleasing effect in the eye of a painter to the whole, 
and serves to reconcile the incongruity of the various styles of architecture 
which are here assembled. 
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GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



THE CITY OF DXJRHAM. 



FROM SOUTH-WEST. 

The view here represented, from the banks of the Wear, fiilly displayB 
' the siDgularly romantic podtitm of the Cathedral and Castle, which from 
their elevated situation form the most striking features of the picture. 
Looking up the Wear, in a south-westerly direction, these buildings rise 
with inconceivable majesty. The Cathedral of Durham, in pmnt of site, 
stands unrivalled by any in the kingdom ; and the entire church, except the 
additional transept to the east, being of Anglo-Norman architecture, remains 
conspicuous as the most perfect example of the splendour of that massive 
style. It is dedicated to St. Cuthbert; and was erected by William de 
Carilelpho about the year 1093, on a plan brought by him from France, 
where he was Abbot of St. Vincent's in Normandy, Other parts of this 
noble edifice were completed by his successors in St. Cuthbert's Patrimony, 
a name anciently given to the see, the bishops of which are Counts Pala- 
tine. The Gallilee, or Chapel at the western front, erected by Hugh Fud- 
sey, about sixty years after the building of the Cathedral, contained the 
altar of St. Bede, one of the moat eminent fathers of the English Church, 
whose talents and virtues have procured him the name of the Venerable 
Bede. The name of the chapel is derived from GaUilee, the most remote 
part of the Holy Land, and it is placed at the porch the most distant from 
the sanctuary. 

The Castle, which overhangs the Wear near the bridge, was chiefly built 
by Bishop Hatfield, in the reign of Edward III. ; parts however remain of 
the time of Henry VI. by Bishop Neville. The Princess Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII., gallantly attended, was entertained for three days in 
Durham Castle, by Bishop Fox, when a splendid feast was given in the Great 
Hall of the Castle, on the 23d of July 1502. The princess was then on her 
way to Scotland, and the next year was married to James IV. at EdinburgK 
Bishop Fox made great improvements in the Hall of the Castle ; his badge, 
the pelican in her piety, still remains there. The keep of the Castle, said to 
be the work of Hatfield, and the most ancient part, was originally four 
stories in height, but only the shell remains, which stands on a mount. 

During a vacancy in the bishopric, the keys of the Castle were formerly 
placed on St. Cuthbert's Shrine in the Cathedral. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 



BAMBOROUGH CASTLE. 



Bahbokodgh Castle, situated about four miles south of Bclford, on on 
■hnost perpendicular rock upon the sea-shore, is recorded as having been a for- 
tress in very early times. It was in the possession of Robert Mowbray, Earl 
of Northumberluid, when it was besi^ed, and after much difficulty taken 
by William II. in 1095. The Castle continued in the hands of the crown 
till the reign of James I., who granted it to John Forster, Esq. Nathaniel, 
Lord Crewe, of Stene in Northamptonshire, and Bishop of Durham, having' 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Forster of Bamborough, pur- 
chased this estate, which in 17S0 his lordship devised to trustees for va- 
rious munificent and charitable purposes. The sunkm rocks and shifting 
suids of this coast had been a terror to the mariner for ages, but under his 
lordship's wiU, Dr. Sharpe, then Archdeacon of Durham, fitted up the Keep 
of the Castle, a fabric of vast strength and magnitude, for the reception of 
■uffering seamen, and of property which might be rescued from the fury of the 
deep. Regulations were also adopted both to prevent accidents on the coast, 
and to alleviate misfortunes when they had occurred. A nine- pounder, 
placed at the bottom of the great tower, gives signals to ships in distress, and 
in case of a wreck, announces the same to the Custom-House Officers and 
their servants, who hasten to prevent the wreck being plundered. In addi- 
tion to which, during a storm, horsemen patrol the coast, and rewards are 
paid for the earhest intelligence of vessels in distress. A flag is always 
hoisted when any ship is seen in distress on the Fern islands or Staples ; or 
a rocket thrown up at night, which gives notice to the Holy Island fisher- 
men, who can put off to the spot when no boat from the main land can get 
over the breakers. Life-boats have been added to the establi^ment : 

" And Pilj, at the dark and itormj hour 

Of midoight, wbea the moon u bid on high, 

Keep* her lone watch upoD tbe lopmoit tower. 

And tumi ber car Iq each eapiring cr; ." 

A boundless view of the ocean presents itself to the east from Bambo- 
rough Castle, spotted with small islands, having the Coquet Island on the 
south, and the Holy Island on the north. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

THE TOWN-HALL, SOUTH FRONT. 



This edi£ce, one of the finest of its kind in the kingdom, stands at the 
north end of Castle Street, s very spacious and beautiful street It was 
originally constructed for an exchange in 1740, after designs by Wood of 
Bath, but was never used for that purpose. The whole of the interior being 
destroyed by fire in 1795, great alterations were afterwards made in the 
building, and it was then appropriated to offices for the general business of 
the Corporation ; a mansion for the Mayor, and for assembly-rooms. As a 
specimen of civil architecture, this structure affords a striking example of 
the wealth and spirit of the opulent Corporation of Liverpool, whose re- 
sources have been employed in the improvement of the town to an extent 
scarcely credible. The principal entrance, is by a noble portico of the Co- 
rinthian order on the south front facing Castle Street. The principal story 
of the building is raised on a rustic substructure, and is formed by a range 
of attached columns, and antie, designed in a bold and masculine style ; on 
the north front, where the principal alterations were made after the fire men- 
tioned above, a projecting centre is adorned by a colonnade, surmounted by 
statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the globe. This front, in con- 
junction with the Exchange buildings, forms s noble quadrangle, in the cen- 
tre of which is the monument to Nelson, designed by Matthew Wyatt, and 
completed in 1813. The Town Hall is surmounted by a li^t and elegant 
dome, crowned by a pedestal and statue of Britannia seated. From the 
gallery which surrounds this dome, is a most interesting panoramic view of 
the whole town and environs; Everton and Edge Hill on the east, the Che- 
shire shore on the west, and the Mersey in its course to the Irish Sea on the 
north. The entrance by the portico on the south front, opens upon a vesti- 
bule leading to the grand staircase immediately under the dome, which rises 
106 feet above the pavement below. The suite of rooms on the principal 
story are adorned with a splendid collection of royal portraits, His Ma- 
jesty George III., by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. ; George IV. when 
Prince of Wales, by John Hoppner, R. A. ; His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of York, K. G. by Thomas Phillips, R. A. i and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence E. G., by M. A. Shee, R. A. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



This town is otuated upon an inlet of the river Ouse, and consists of two 
principal streets intersected by others ; its noble church, the chief ornament 
of the town, and unquestionably one of the finest buildings in the county, is 
a remarkable specimen of the decorated style of ecclesiastical architecture. 
This edifice, of which we have given a south-east view, certainly deserved a 
better fate than has befallen it. The whole east end, comprising the ancient 
dioir, is nowa magnificent ruin; the chapter-house, of the same beautiful style, 
has been suffered to decay, and the conventual buildings have been converted 
to farm offices. The lofty tower, and west end, or nave, of the ancient church, 
are still used. It was founded in the year 1110, and was originally colle- 
giate ; hut the present building was chiefly erected by Walter Skirlawe, 
Bishop of- Durham, in the reign of Richard II. The Manor of Howden, 
granted by William the Conqueror to the Bishop of Durham, was seized by 
WiUJtun Kufus, and conferred upon Alan, Earl of Richmond, his favourite. 
It did not however continue long alienated from the see of Durham, posses- 
sion being restored by a charter of Henry I. 

The bishop, retaining the manor with its privileges in his own hands, 
granted the church to the Monks of Diuham. 

In the year 1200, Bishop Philip de Poictiers obtdned a licence from 
King John to hold a yearly fair at Howden ; and, before the Reformation, the 
Bishops (^ Durham occasionally resided in the mansion, to which belonged 
gardens, granaries, and a park. Bishop Kirkham died here in 1260. Walter 
Skirlawe, Bishop of Wells, was translated to Durham in 1388, and con- 
tinued bishop of this see for eighteen years; he nearly rebuilt the palace, 
and added to it a gate-house and a great hall, which in his time became a 
necessary appendage to every considerable manor-house. He died here 
in 1406 ; uid there is still at Howden a traditionary stanza in commemora- 
tion of his munificence: 

■■ Biabop Skirlave wb£ good to hit people, 
He built a nev uhool-hou&e and he!gbl«aed the iteeple." 

The view from the tower of the church over the extensive flat which sur- 
rounds it, is almost without end. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



Kendal, the largest town in the county, is situated on the River Ken, 
which flows rapidly tbrough the fertile vallies of a tract of country that, 
af^er the conquest, y/m designated the Barony of Kendal, and waa the 
reward of Ito, or John, hrother of the Earl of Anjou. His lineal descend- 
ant, Willian, steward of the household to Henry II. asBumed the name of 
Lancaster, perh^js from the circumstance of being governor of Lancaster 
Castle. From this family the barony descended through the noble houses of 
Bruce and Rosa to the Farrs ; and a remain of the castle, their residence, is 
on a hill opposite the town, on the east side of the river. Sir William Parr 
of Kendal having faithfully served King Edward IV. in his wars with 
France and Scotland, was created a knight of the garter. Catherine Parr, 
his grand-daughter, was bom here, and became the last queen of Henry 
VIII. ; her brother. Sir William Parr, was by that monarch created first 
Lord Parr of Kendal, and afterwards Eail of Essex and K. G. By Edward 
VI., he was raised to the dignity of Marquess of Northampton. 

The town of Kendal became of importance at an early period, on ac- 
count of its woollen manufactories. Special enactments relative to Kendal 
cloths bear date in the reign of Richard II., and again in that of Henry 
IV. The inhabitants advancing gradually in respectability and wealth, 
obtained a charter of incorporation tioia Queen Elizabeth, and another 
from James I., ctmstituting a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
burgesses. The Town Hall, a prominent object in our view of the High 
Streetjhas been recently erected : its fafade, of the Ionic order, is surmounted 
by a cupola. In Koidal church are seva^ monuments of the Parr, Strickland, 
and B^lingham fitmilies ; the ceiling of oak is unusually elegant in its de- 
corations. Here ore two bridges over the Ken, which, ritaag in the moors 
tm tlie north of the town, falls into the sea at Morecombe Bay : the force, 
or fall, between Kendal and lievens Park, prevents navigation higher up 
than Milntborpe, whence slates are exported to Liverpool, Ixmdon, &c. 
By the Lancaster canal, trade with that town is facilitated. The moun- 
tains of the neighbourhood, in the immediate vicinity of the Cumberland 
Lakes, abound with grouse and moor-fowl of all descriptions. 
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BRIGHTON. 



BRUNSWICK TERRACE. 



This Terrace, conusting of s noble range of buildings at the western ex- 
tremity of Brighton, is one of the most extensive improvements which has 
yet been completed in that rapidly increasing town. The situation is emi- 
nently beautiful, and its name not inappropriately derived &om the reigning 
family. Honoured by the residence, and by the early notice of his present 
Majesty, Brighton has risen into great importance under the Rayal presence 
and patronage. A decdded taste for elegance in architecture marks pecu- 
liariy the i&ga of G«oi^ the Fourth, and is displayed on most occasions in 
the variety of puUic improvements, carried into execution since his Majes- 
ty's accession, in every town of his dominions. This splendid Terrace, a great 
ornament to Brixton, evinces what may be produced by a unity of de- 
sign in separate dwellinga. Every one of the houses, which form the ex- 
tenedve range, is replete with domestic accommodation, and calculated fw 
the rendence of a gentleman''s family ; the whole are judiciously united by 
an architectural design which presents a continued elevatim of the Corin- 
thian order, rivalling, not only in dimension, the principal palaces in Europe. 
Brunswick Terrace was erected under the direction of Messrs. Wilds and 
Busby, architects, in the year 1826. 

The south, or principal firont of the Terrace is open to the sea, a prospect 
of which the eye is seldom weary ; while the beach immediately in front of 
the houses is the constant promenade of all the beauty and fashion amongst 
the visitors of Brighton, attracted by the mildness and salubrity of the sea- 
breezes, for which this town has been justly celebrated above all the mari- 
time parts of the kingdom. The proximity of the metropolis renders 
Brighton most desirable as a summer residence, particularly to those whose 
occupatioiu will not admit of a long absence from the cental 
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MANCHESTER. 



MARKET STREET.— CUNLIFFE'S BANK, *c. 



The architectural improvements of the opulent town of Manchester, which 
it is our object to illustrate, commenced about the year 1776, by widening 
some (^ the streets near the centre of the town ; Old Millgate, Cateaton 
Street, and St. Mary's Gate, were the first altered ; the present Eif change 
Street, was formed soon afterwards. The Exchange itself, which had not, 
for some time before, been used for its nominal purpose, was removed in 1798. 

The houses represented in our view of Market Street, the principal street 
in the town, have all been rebuilt within the last five or ox years. Messrs. 
CunliiTe and Brookes's Bank, a large building on the left hand, and a pro- 
minent object in the picture, was erected in the year 18S7, by Messrs. Koyle 
and Unwin, architects. 

The cotton trade, an inconsiderable branch of commerce previously to 
the first enlargement of the streets <tf the town, had been greatly increased 
by the ingenious inventions of Sir Richard Arkwright : its subsequently 
rapid progress was chiefly owing to the energy and abilities of Sir Robert 
Feel, whose more recent improvements of the machines, conferred a greater 
degree of practical utility, by abridging the labour of manufacturing the 
various articles of commerce. 

The great factories receive their motion from that valuable discovery the 
steam-engine, which consumes a vast quantity of ooal : of this, I.ancashire 
possesses an abundance, as well as plenty of pure water, a necessity of the 
Jirst importance to the manufacturer. The energetic exertions of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Manchester, soon enabled them to produce superior 
articles, to accommodate the wants of most foreign nations ; the effect of 
this vast addition to our export trade, conduces highly to the prosperity of 
this country, adding to our maritime strength an increasing number of ships, 
required in a commercial intercourse of great extent. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 



ASTON HALL, NEAR BIRMINQHAM. 



]>DGSALE, in his bistory of this county, describes Aston Hall as " a 
noble fabric, which for beauty and state, much exceedeth any in these 
parts." The justice of this remark few will now dispute ; but it must be re- 
membered, that a time has been, when it was the fashion to depreciate houses 
of this style by the degrading term Gothic, Buildings of this character, 
strikingly pictorial in their general effect, are found to be better suited to our 
climate than the gloomy and expensive porticos of the Roman temples, which 
made a prominent feature of our domestic architecture during the eighteenth 
century. Aston Hall, if not one of the best, is a very fine example of the 
true old English style, and was also one of the last built It was founded, in 
the year 1618, by Sir Thomas Holt, Baronet, a gentleman of great estima- 
tion in the county, and High Sheriff in the reign of Elizabeth. The mon- 
non was seventeen years in building, not being entirely completed till the year 
1636. Our view shows the principal front, seen to great effect through the 
avenue of trees in the Park, where the mansion produces an idea of gran- 
deur and dignity. In plan, the edifice occupies three sides of a quadrangle, 
each side adorned with a lofty square tower ; the whole built with deep red 
bricks, others of darker colour being disposed in chequered forms upon the 
walls. The large mullioned windows, quoins, and ornaments of the para^ 
pet, are of stone. The door-way is the only instance of a departure from 
the pure style ; this is Human Doric, but decorated with the arms of the 
founder — a ^ield, charged with two barrs, having in chief, a cross formy 
fitchy, motto " Exaltavit Humiles." King Charles I. slept here, on two 
nights, previously to the battle of Edge Hill ; the chamber where the king 
remained, during the approach of the Parliament army, is one of those usually 
shown to visitors. Several cannon balls were fired at the house during the 
course of the war, marks of one are very evident on the balusters of the mas- 
nve staircase. 

This very curious ancient mansion is now the residence of James Watt, 
Esq., son of the great inventor of our present steam-engine, a chief promoter 
of our national prosperity. 
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LANCASTER. 



THE TOWN HALL. 

The principal ttaoX Of thi& edifice, the SeAoons-houae of the county town, 
presented ijt our view, ia by no means inelegant in its appearance. It con. 
sists simply of a Doric portico, surmounted by a lantern tover ; the building, 
entirely of stcme, wad erected by the corporation of Lancaster, after the d&' 
sigOB of Major Jarrat The Doric order, extremely applicable to edifices of 
this description, is in this example after the Falladian manner, and the pc^ 
ution of the tower, on the apex of the pediment, is not to be justified by re- 
ference to antiquity ; but there is a boldness, and propriety, in the architeo 
ture of the portico, and an elegant gracefulness in the tower, consisting of 
an Ionic peristyle, that had been rarely suipassed. 

The interior is commodious and well adapted for the purpose intended 
The council-room is adorned by a full-length portrait of the gallant Admiral 
Lord Viscount Kelson, presented to the corporatum by the painter, Lons- 
dale, a native of this town. There is also a portrait of the Rig^t Honour- 
aUe William Pitt, painted by the same artist 

The building stands in the Market-place, nearly in the centre of the town, 
which in general consistB of handsome well-built houses, of free-stone cover- 
ed with slate : many being the residmcee of retired persons of independent 
fortune. The manufactures, carried on at Lancaster, are principally of 
coarse linens and sail-cloth : but the cabinet-makers of this town are highly 
celebrated tar thor ingaiiiity, and not only supply the north of Eng- 
land, but send large quantities of furniture of every description to the 
metropolis. 

Lancaster sends two manbers to Parliament : the present are John Fen- 
ton Cawthome, Esq. of Wyersdale Tower, and Thomas Greene^ Esq. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



THE PORT OF WHITBY. 

The town of Whitby, situated at the mouth of the Rivet Esk^ probably 
owea its rise to the famous Abbey of St Hilda, the antique ruins of whicJi 
remain on the southern cliff, a great height above the houses. 

After the dissolution, the site of this rdigious fbundation was granted to 
John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, K. G. one c£ the sixtecm executors of Henry 
VIII., and at length raieof the most powerful subjects in the kingdom. He 
soon afterwards sdd it, and the lands passed in \^5 to Sir Richard Cholm- 
ley- To his descendant, Sir Hugh Chofanley, Whitby ismuch indebted for 
its flourishing prosperity ; he erected an alum-work, and procured from 
£ing Charles II. a charter of privilege to the pcwt. From this period the 
town has gradually risen to its present importance in a c(»nmercial point oi 
view. 

It occupies the opposite acclivities of the banks of the Eske, which divides 
the town into equal parte, connected by a curious drawbridge, which is shown 
in our view. The inner harbour is both capacious and secure, as well as 
easy <^ access, by means of the bridge constructed to draw up in the centre, 
thus vessels of SOO tons and upwards pass it. 

The houses of the ancient town were irregularly built, and the streets 
were narrow and inconvenient, but the road to York through Baxtergate, and 
the road to Guisborough through Flowergate, have been very greatly itn- 
[woved by the public spirit of the inhabitaats ; some of the houses in the 
upper part of the north side of the town, command a deUghtfid view of the 
German Ocean. 

The vicinity is both romantic and beautiful, abounding with natural 
cxiriosities, chiefly found in the alum-rocks, which extend many miles along 
the coast. A Literary and Philosophical Society was founded here in 18S3, 
who have established a museum, in which numerous Bpecimens connected 
with geology, minerals, and antiquities, are deposited. It possesses a com- 
pletely petrified crocodile, and various organic remains, and is well Bup< 
ported by the nobility and gentry of the county. 
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NEWCASTLE. 



THE EXCHANGE. 



Newcastle, the ca[Htal of Northumberland, has flourished from the time 
of the Rmnaiis, when ita bridge over the T yne was known by the name of Pons 
JE]n. The Exchange, described bj Leiand as a " square Haul Place tor 
the town," was rebuilt in 1658, by Robert Trollop, of York, In its original 
state, this building was a curious specimen of the mixed styles of Flemish and 
Italian arohitecture which then prevailed, and cost ^0,000, at that time an 
immense sum. The whole exterior of the building has undergone a change ; 
each front has been reconstructed at different periods, in discordant styles of 
architecture. On the north towards the Sand hill, an Ionic front, with a clock 
in the tympan of the pediment, and large arched Bash- windows, have taken place 
of the original front with its mullioned lights. This was erected in 1796, by 
Messrs. Xewton and Stephenson, architects, and forms the principal entrance 
to the Guildhall, a room ninety-two feet by thirty, containing full-length por- 
traits of King Charles II. and King James II. ; a portrait of King George 
III., by Ramsay ; the last presented by Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. ; also 
portraits of three cdebrated natives of Newcastle — the Earl of Eldon and 
his brother Lord Stowell, by Owen ; and of the gallant Lord CoUingwood, 
by Lonsdale. 

The south, or river-front, was afterwards altered for the convenience of 
Subscription Rooms, established by the merchants frequenting the Exchange, 
Jan. 1, 1808. This is Corinthian, condsting of a range of pilasters, sup- 
pwting their entablature, above a plain arcade. The east end, most conspi- 
cuous in our view, became a desirable alteration; the entrance to the quay, 
formerly inconvenient, was then considerably widened, at the same time that 
an excellent fiah-market, with an abundant supply of water, was provided by 
it. The front, differing in architectural character from both the north and 
the south, is of the Doric order, and was built by Dobson, in 18S5. Over the 
colonnade is the Merohants' Court, a hall thirty feet on the plan, and twenty- 
two feet high, finished in the style of the original building. The panelli^ 
and large carved chimney-piece of the old Court are restored, and the 
other offices and waiting-rooms have been c<Hnpleted in a uniform manner. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



DENT, IN THE WEST RIDING. 



Dent is situated oo the banks of the Dee, a river which, after being fed 
by numberless mountain streams in its course through the valley, escapes 
by a narrow gorge, uid mingles its waters with the Bother and the Lune, 
between Sedbergh and Eirby Lonsdale. It is not a century since this valley 
was occupied by a race of yeomanry, prorincially called statesmen, each (^ 
whom resided on his freehold; their houses, substantial, but somewhat rude 
structures, exhibited a style of architecture, of which hardly any other ex- 
amples are to be found, at least in the north of England. They were built 
of sufficient magnitude to contain two, or sometimes three families, inhabit* 
ing different floors ; between the upper and the lower stories, a communica- 
tion was obtained by rude stone steps, usually on the exterior, which con- 
ducted to long wooden galleries in front of the houses, an example of which 
is represented in oiu:view, taken from the principal street of the town, where 
the irregularity of the groups, although exceedingly picturesque, seem almost 
to defy the pencil. 

Many are the traditions of ancient customs, and rural festivities, formerly 
prevalent here ; the resident statesmen have now almost disappeared, from 
causes which may be readily explained. Wool, the staple produce of tbe 
town, was exported, not as it now is, in a raw state, but manufactured into 
TSrious articles of common use, by the hands of the natives; not longer 
smce than the seven years' war, they were employed by contractors for go- 
vcnunent, and the English army on the continent was supplied with stock- 
ings, knit at Dent, and the neighbouring villages. The profits of mere 
manual labour have now declined, the Areeholds have passed into the bonds 
of strangers, and the moral aspect of the country has gradually changed. 
The metnoriol we have here preserved is even rapidly falling to decay, and a 
few years will probably obliterate every vestige of these remarkable edifices. 
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MANCHESTER. 



BLACKFRIARS' BRIDGE. 



Tub erection of this light and elegant bridge in a One with the principal 
street of Manchester, and forming Buch a ipadouB conununication with Sal- 
ford, was a long-desired improvement to the town. The bed of the river 
Irwell, which it crosses, is here very narrow, and liable to floods which 
rise suddenly and to a great height ; these sometimes made the former bridge 
impassaUe : it was of wood, and for foot-paaaaigCTS only. Our view of the 
present finely-proportioned Structure, is taken from the old or Salford 
Bridge, a little higher upon the same river. The road is carried strait, over 
three Semicircular arches, the two piers adorned with coujded Ionic columns, 
and the entablatiu« crowned with a handsome balustrade. 

The tower of St. Mary^s Church, with its taper spire, is seen over the 
houses a little below the bridge. This church stands betweoi the river Ir- 
wdl and Deans Gate in Manchester: it was built in the year 1756, ajid is 
a rectory in the gift of the warden and fellows of the coll^pate church. 

The river Irwell rises in the moors which divide Lancashire from York- 
shire, and flows westward through Rosendale Forest below Haslingdon, 
when it takes a southern course to Bury. A little below this town it re- 
ceives the Roche, and reaching Manchester is incorporated with the Irk 
and Medlock, sod afterwards joins the Mersey atFliston, seven miles south- 
west from Manchester. 
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CUMBERLAND. 



KESWICK BRIDGE AND GRETA HALL, 

XNCB OF THE POET SOUTHET. 



Dekitemt Watek, or Keswiclc Lake, occupies a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded by n»nsntic mountains; its shores and islands covered with luxu- 
riant wood, and its northern extremity opening to aspacious and fertile plain: 
at this point, between the Lake and Skiddaw, the highest of the Cumber- 
land hills, lies the town of Keswick, whence the road to Cockermouth, and 
the delightful vale of Newlands, crosses the Greta, by the bridge in the fore- 
ground of our view. 

Keswick Bridge will not be the less interesting on account of its having 
been the subject of the very first original picture, by the late Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart, and eidiibited at the Royal Academy, at the express de- 
are of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The house of Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laurent, is situated on a gentle oninence near the river Greta, whence it 
takes its name. From the front is an extensive view of the Lake and sur- 
rounding mountains ; those upon the east side of the Lake are finely broken, 
in some places presenting precipices, mingled with copsewood and verdure, 
the chasms of the rocks discharging a great many streams in beautiful falls. 
The mountains on the opposite side of Keswick Lake are more regular in 
their fwniB, generally verdant, and adorned with a profusion of wood near the 
water's edge. On the north-west Skiddaw Hill rises in a grand and pictur* 
esque manner ; from its base, near Greta Hall, part of Bassenthwaite Lake 
and its beautiful wooded banks may be clearly seen. 

Two museums have long been established in the town of Keswick, where 
are preserved numerous specimens of the geology and of the natural history 
c^ the county, as well as of its various mineral productitms. 

The climate here differs materially from that of the southern and eastern 
parts of England, being neither so hot in summer nor so cold in winter, but 
more rainy at all seasons ; which is always the case near lakes or amidst 
mountains. 
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KENT. 



DOVER CASTLE, SOUTH-WEST VIEW. 



The name of Dover, our antiquaries agree, is Briti^, and signifies a steep 
place. The situation of the Castle, on the auraniit of a cliff more than three 
hundred feet in hei^t, would render it at all times a place of importance, 
and we have some proof that it was a post of great consequence from the 
very earliest periods of our history, and was a British hill-fortress, previous- 
ly to the invasion of Julius Cfcsar. It is also presumed, upon good autho- 
rity, to have been one of the first places fortified by the Romans, and pre- 
sents an existing evidence of their peculiar mode of structure, in the Pharos, 
or watch-tower, on the upper part of the Castle hill. 

The importance of Dover Castle, was wdl known to William Duke of 
Normandy, who immediately after the Battle of Hastings took possession of 
it with little resistance. He assigned the custody of the Castle, to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, his half-brother, whom he created Earl of Kent. This 
nobleman shortly afterwards incurred the king's displeasure, who then seized 
the Castle, and it has remained in the hands of the Crown ever since, a gover- 
nor being constituted by Royal authority. The Duke of Wellington, K. G. 
is Constable of Dover Castle, Lord Warden and Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, to which united offices his Grace has lately been appointed by his 
Majesty. The Castle may be said to consist of two wards, an upper and 
lower, and to occupy about thirty-five acres of ground. The lower court, 
or ward, is surrounded by an irregular wall or curtain, flanked at unequal 
distances by towers, constructed at different periods. The oldest of these 
towers is said to have been built by Earl Goodwin, and bears his name. 
The constable's tower, towards the west of our view, is the principle entrance 
to the lower court, and is the residence of the deputy governor of the Castle. 

During the war with France, after the Revolution in that country, Dover 
Castle was rendered impregnable by many alterations that have dinunished 
its architectural character ; there is now an opportunity, however, of seeing 
both the ancient and modem system of defence in the same edifice. The 
Keep or Palace Tower, rebuilt by Henry II., is in fine preservation : the roof 
has been rendered bomb-proof for additional security. 
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MANCHESTER. 



SALPORD, FROM THE CRESCENT. 

The Crescent at Salford is remarkable for its commaiiding pro^iect, 
which, from the mtture of its situation, can never be interrupted ; ^e mean- 
dering of the river Irwell, approaching to, and receding Arom the Crescait, 
the opposite edifices, and the distant hills, form a picture which never Uls 
to create admiration. 

Salford adjoins and forms the north-western part of Manchester, and 
was a very populous suburb as early as the rdgn of James I. Trinity 
Church, the oldest ecclesiastical structure in Salford, was founded in the 
year 16S5, by Humphrey Booth, Esq., who aidowed it with lands in Pendle- 
ton, and a certain sum arising from the Ancoats estate. This Church 
was rebuilt in 175S, in the Doric style. St. Stephen^s Church, situated in 
a street of the same name in Salford, was built in the year 1794. 

The towers of both these structures are shown on the left of our view, 
which is taken from the Crescent on the banks of the Irwell ; the river at 
this point makes a bold sweep by which the opposite buildings are displayed 
to great advantage and e£Fect ; the principal edifice on Whitecross Bank, is 
St Philip's Church, erected in the year ISSfi, from designs by Smirke: the 
tower, circular in plan, presents an elevation, of some elegance, in three stories; 
a bold portico is carried round the tower, above which rises a peristyle, 
having between the columns arched-headed windows; this story of the 
tower supports a circular lantern and hemispherical dome. The details of 
the whole of the decorations employed in this building are derived from 
pure Gredan models, with which the architect is known to be familiar. 

The more distant spire, a little to the right of St. Philip's, is that of St 
Mary's Church, situated between Deansgate, in Manchester, and the River 
Irwell. 
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SUSSEX. 



HASTINGS FROM THE WHITE ROCKS. 



HASTiNes, the chief town of the Cinque Ports, is of great antiquity, 
and Gonnected vith several interesting and important events, particularly with 
the decisive battle which subjected this kingdom to William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, distinguished by the appellation of Conqueror : although univer- 
sally called the battle of Hastings, this victory was actually obtained about 
seven miles westward of the town, on a spot, afterwards consecrated by the 
foundation and endowment of Battle Abbey. The ruins of the cmce strong 
and extensive Castle, situated on a lofty rock, inaccessible on the side towards 
the sea, present a majestic and awful appearance. The Gate Tower on the 
north side, is now entirely demolished, but there are still remains of a sally 
port on the west. The walls of the Castle, no where entire, are composed 
of flint and stone, and are in some parts eig^t feet thick. 

This town was in ancient times the general passage to Normandy, and 
Matthew de Hastings held one manor in the comity, by the service of fiod^ 
ing an oar whenever the King passed over the sea £rom this port. 

William Rufus assembled almost the whole of the nobles and bidiops of 
England at Hastings Castle, where he received their homage previously to 
his invasion of Normandy in 1090. 

Near the White Rocks was formerly a Priory of Black Canons, founded 
by Sir Walter Bricet, in the reign of Richard I., and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity ; on its site is a farm-house built with the remains, and Bock Fair 
is held on the Piiory ground on the 27th of July. 

The improvements and iucrease of Hastings have been principally on the 
western side, where the Prioiy Bridge leads to York Buildings, and Castle 
Street, immediately under the clifis of the Castle ; beyond is Pelham Place, 
named after the Earl of Chichester, upon whose estate it is built Wel- 
lington Place, on the western side of the Castle hill, commands a view of great 
beauty, a fine expanse of sea, terminated by Beachey Head. White Rock 
Place, as well as many other buildings at this extremity of the town, have 
been erected within these very few years. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, SOUTH-WEST VIEW. 

Tiie present edifice was buUt after the restoration of Charles II., on the 
site (^ the ancient Castle, nearly demolished by Cromwdl. It ctovhb the 
summit of a high and steep hill oo the western side of the town, command- 
ing a beautiful view of the surrounding country, particularly towards Bel- 
Toir, on an eminoice about twenty miles distant. At the foot of the hill 
flows the river Le^ which rises in Newstead Park, and falls into the Trent 
at Nottingham Bridge. It was upon Uiis hill, at the ctHnmencement of the 
civil war, that the unfortunate Charles I. reared his standard. His attend- 
ants had fixed it on one of the turrets within the walls of the Castle, where 
Ridiard's banner had waved, previously to his leaving Nottingham for Bos- 
worth Field ; but the king commanded it to be carried to an elevated part of 
the park, the spot now occupied by the Infirmary. In commemoration of 
the event the four adjoining streets have been named, King, Charka, Stan- 
dard, and HiU Streets. 

The Castle was originally built by Peveril, a natural son of WiUiam the 
Conqueror, and ancestor of the Ferrers, Earls of Nottingham. A parliament 
assembled here in ISSO, when Edward III. lodged in the town, while the 
Queen mother, with MiHtimer Earl of March, and a strong body-guard, 
held possession of the Castle. The Governor, Sir William Eland, admitted 
Edward with a small force, by a secret passage in the rock, sttll called Mor- 
timer's Hole, into the Castle, where he seised Mortimer in the Queen's pre- 
Knce, and the Earl being afterwards condemned by the parliament, vas 
executed in London. 

King Edward IV. rest<»ed Nottingham Castle, and Richard III. made 
great additicns to it : some of the walls of King Richard's tower remain. 

The Earls of Rutland, from the reign of Elizabeth, hdd the oflices of 
cfHistable of this Castle, and chief-justice of Sherwood Forest. Katherine, 
the daughter and heiress of Francis, the sixth earl of that family, married 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; and his son George, the second Duke, 
sfAd the Castle to William Cavendish, called the loyal Duke of Newcastle, 
who raised the present structure in 1674. Through tlie Ht^es and Felham 
families, the estate came to the present Duke of Newcastle, K. G. 
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EDINBURGH. 



SALISBURY CRAGS, AND ARTHUR'S SEAT. 



This romantic range of rocky territory is not more angular from its po- 
sition in the immediate \'icinity of s great and populous city, than beauti- 
fully picturesque in the bold forms of its outline. The name of Arthur^s 
Seat, its highest point, is not improbably a corruptian of the Gaelic ard na 
said, the height of arrows. The conical summit of the hill rises eight hundred 
and twenty-two feet above the levd of the sea. Our view, showing theoorth 
side of the mountain, is taken from the new road to London, at the foot of 
the Calton, with the houses of the Canixigate in the valley betweoi. At 
this point, its magnificent form is perhaps seen to the greatest advantage. 
Salisbury Crags present a precipitous front of solid rock, and form the wes- 
tern extremity of the lower hill : by the walk on the face of these Crags, the 
summit is easily attained by a gentle ascent from the base. The singularly 
interesting view afforded in the ascent, is most happily described by the au- 
thor of Waverlej. *' If," says Sir Walter Scott, " I were to choose a spot 
where the rising and setting of the sun could be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, it would be that wild winding walk round the foot o! the high belt of 
semicircular rocks called Salisbuiy Crags, and marking the verge of the 
steep descent, which slopes down into the glen on the south-east side of the 
city. The prospect in its general outline, commands a close-built, high- 
piled city." — " Now a noUe arm of the sea, with its rocks, isles, and distant 
shores, and boundary of mountains ; and now a fine and fertile country, viu 
ried with hill, dale, and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of the 
Pentland mountains ; but as the path gently circles round the base of the 
cliffs, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and sublime sub- 
jects, changes at every step, and presents them blended with, or divided 
frcHU each other, in every possible variety which can gradfy the eye or the 
imaginatitKi ; when a piece of scenery so beautifid yet so varied, so exciting 
by its intricacy, is lighted up by the tints of morning or evening sun, and 
displays all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with partial brilliancy, 
which gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, the efiect i^proaches 
nearer enchantment." 
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LANCASHIRE. 



This town, situated on the banks of the Ribble, one of the finest rivers in Lan- 
cashire, rose into importance on the decay of Ribcherter, a Roman military 
station, but now reduced to a humble village. Preston became a chartered 
borough soon after the conquest, its various privileges obtained from succes- 
sive sovereigns, were ratified by Elizabeth, and were extended by King 
Charles II. 

The Icffdahip of Preston was granted by Richard I. to Theobdd Wal- 
ter, butler of Ireland, ancestor of the Dukes of Ormond, and sheriff of Lan- 
cashire ; and by King Edward III. it was constituted the chief seat of the 
Duchy and Palatinate courts. 

King James I. visited Prestrai in his way to Scotland in 1617; when, at 
an entertainmrait at the seat of Sir Richard Houghton, Bart., the loin of 
beef was knighted by his majes^, and has since maintained its title of Sir 
Loin- The once celebrated JBwk of Spuria was also suggested, if not writ- 
ten, <xi the banks of the Darwen, during this progress of the king. 

The last military operation of the civil war in Lancashire, was the de- 
feat of the Scots army, under the Duke of Hamilton, in 164i8, on Ribbleton 
Moor, on the east side of the town. In 1715, the Chevalier St Greorge 
was proclaimed in the market-place, by the title of James III.; and in 1745, 
the troops under Charles Edward, marched throu^ the town to the tune of 
" The King thall have ku oum again,'' but tn a fortnight returned to " Hie 
thee Charley, home againJ" 

Preston Guild, a sort of Jubilee held every twenty years, conomences 
on the Monday next after the decollation of St John the Baptist, always in 
the early part of autumn, and continues about a fortnight. By a charter 
which FOiderB the celebration necessary, twenty-eight days are allowed to all 
who are disposed to renew their freedom. The different trades, thirteen in 
number, form processions, and attend the mayor and corporation to the 
church ; the ladies of the town with the mayoress, are escorted in like man- 
ner, and various festivities are encouraged during the time. 

The church originally dedicated to St Wilfrid, now St John's, is a vicar- 
age in the patronage ai St. Henry Houghton, Bart 
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KENT. 

ROCHESTER CASTLE, GUNDULPH'S TOWER. 



The Keep of Rochester Castle, one ol the finest raoains of antiquity in the 
kingdom, occupies an ^vated situatioo cm the brow of a hill above the river 
Medway, here a bold and wide stream. The Castle was anciently fortified 
with Btrong outworks utd deep ditches, with a lai^ area oiclosed for the 
use of the ganiaoa, and frcun its position was calculated to command ^ 
river as well as the adjacent country. It was built by Gundulph, a monk 
of Bee in Normandy, the most celebrated architect of his age, and Bishop 
of Rochester, about 1088. Little remiuns ctf the bmlding, except the 
Keep or master-tower, one of the most perfect edifices of the Norman 
(era. On the plan it is about §eventy-five feet by seventy-two feet, but 
it is only the exterior walls that enable us to judge of its original magni- 
ficence. The principal entranee to this part of the Casde, was at a consi' 
derable haght, and was attained by a flight of stone steps on the exterior, 
continued round two of the frcmts of the tower, within a grand passage, 
walled imd embattled, and t^minatiDg in a noble portal 

The contrivances in Rochester aa well as in other castlea oF that early pe- 
riod, for the protection of the garrison in case of a dose si^, were very 
remarkable, as were also the methods of annoying die beai^ers. The l<mp- 
boles of the lower story, which had no windows, were smali, and their struc- 
ture was such, that no we^xni could possibly ent^ far enough to &il into 
the chamber This part of the Castle was destined to hold the stores. 

On the second story was the guard-chamber ; and here there were no loop- 
holes on the side of the entrance. The state chambera on the third story, 
had a range of loop-holes and large windows over than. The arches of ap- 
proach to the loops, being covered by the arras with which such rooms were 
usually hung. The windows were at a great hei^t above the floor, and 
there is within the thickness of the walls, a gallery, by means of which 
orders .might be speedily cwiveyed to all parts of the tower. The fourth 
story had large windows near the floor, here being no danger, and upon this 
story the engines of war were placed. 

King James I. in 1610, granted Rochester Castle to Sir Anthony Wel- 
don, of Swanscombe, whose descendants have demoli^ed the interior for the 
sake of the timber ; the walls defy destruction. 
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SCOTLAND. 

ABBOTSFORD, ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

The Seat of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 



The ntuation of Abbotsford is delightfully choGen amidst scenes of ro- 
mantic recoUection — on the predse spot moat celebrated in border history. 
It is an extensive and well-wooded domain, and takes its name from a ford 
formerly used by the monks of Melrose across the Tweed, which now winds 
omcmgst a rich succession of woods and lawns, while the name of every hill 
in the vicinity of the mansion has been rendered perfectly familiar by the 
fascinating poetry of its owner. It stands about a mile and a half &om the 
junction of the Ettrick with the Tweed, and a few miles above Melrose 
Abbey. Immediately below the house the GaU, the beauties of which have 
been celebrated in many a pastoral, joins its waters with the Tweed, and the 
Huntly Bum rushes through a deep ravine within the grounds. The house, 
backed by the hills of Ettrick forest, commands in front an uninterrupted 
view of the Tweed from the principal rooms, and was built from designs 
by Atkinson, cf a fine gray granite, hut in a style of architecture not refera- 
ble to any former period. The library, as might be expected, is a very hand- 
some room, containing about twenty thousand volumes, arranged principally 
on three sides, and includes presentation copies of the works of most living 
authors, besides a very fine set of Montfaucon's works, in ten volumes folio, 
bound in red morocco, the gift of his Majesty. There are also cases of 
books and MSS. relating to the years 1715 and 1745, and to witchcraft. In 
a niche at one end is a bust of Shakspeare, and on a porphyry stand is a 
vase, containing bones from the PirKus, inscribed, " Given bt/ George 
Gordon, Lord Byron^ to Sir Walter Scott, Bart."" 

Beyond the library is the author's study, perhaps the most interesting room 
in Scotland ; it has a gallery round three sides, and contains chiefly a library 
of reference. Besides the author^s chair and writing-table, there are various 
antique cabinets with busts upon them ; and over the fire-place is a highland 
target, with claymores and other weapons clustered round it. Except family 
[Hctures, by Wilkie, Allan, &c. there are but few : amtngst them are por- 
traits of Bob Roy and Claverbouse. 
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UPLAND. 



GLANHIRE BRIDGE, NEAR CORK. 



The beautifiil environs of the City of Cork are extremely ioterestiDg to 
the painter, but especially towards Glamnire, where the land rises in gentle 
hiQs adorned with numerous seats, gardensj aad plantations, mth woods 
and fields of variegated verdure. 

The road to Bellyrochine crosses the river Gluimire by the highly pic- 
turesque bridge of three arches, represented in our View. At the village, 
which dmves its name trom the river, is a Bolting Mill, curioua ttom its 
having been the first mill c^ the kind erected in the kingdom. 

The Glanmire, a stream the whole course of which is singularly beautiful, 
discharges itsdf into the Lee, a river almost surrounding the City of Cork, 
situated fifteen miles from the sea. The head of the Lee fs the lake ef 
Gougaoe Barra, a romantic spot on the confines of the oounfy of Keny, 
oHe of the greatest cutmities of tins part of Ireland. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



SCARBOROUGH. 



Thb tern of Scarborougb rises like an amphitheatre upon the concave 
dure of a bay of the same name, in a situation remarkable for its boldness 
as well as for the hei^t of its Castle, three hundred and eighty feet above 
the level of the sea. From Cayton Cliff to the foot of the Castle hill, an 
extent of ^xnit four miles, forms the fine hay, whidi on the south is secured 
by the hi^ land towards Filey, and on the north is sheltered by the Cas- 
tle hill and the piers of the harbour, one of the best in the kingdom. 

A load to Cayton and Filey is carried over a ravine between two hills, by 
means <^ a very picturesque bridge in the foreground of our view ; a work re- 
cently constructed, consisting of four arches, of cooaidenible span, soppcnted 
by Uiree massive piers and the abutments. Scarborough is divided into the 
higher, or old town, and the lower, or new town, of handsome, well built 
bouses. In the distance are the ruins of its majestic Castle, on the summit 
of a lofty promcmtMy, the ancient defoice of the town, and built origi- 
nally by William le groa. Earl of Albemarle, about the year 1136 1 part of 
the walls have been pulled down ttx the purpose of constructing militaij 
barracks, and a battery of twelve aghteen-pouoders, for the jwotection of 
the harbour. 

The reoem of the tide leaves an expanse c£ sands admirably calculated 
for exercise or bathing, an advantage whidi has rendered " a trip to Scar- 
borough" one <tf (he most fashionable excursiDns in the summer. The ad- 
jacmt country is beautifully diversified with bill and dale, and exhibits a 
▼aziety of romantic scenery: the bleak moors towards the north forming 
a sublime contrast to the cultivated country towards the west, and the ex> 
tensive line of the wold hills of the east riding, on the south. 
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CUMBERLAHO). 



CARUSX.E CASTLE. 



Carlisle Castle, long regarded as a venerable relic of feudal splendour 
and antiquity, has lately attracted universal attention by the impresave de> 
scription of Sir Walter Scott. From the gate represented in our view, 
Waverley witnessed the departure of Fergus M'lvor, the Major Macdonald 
of real history, to execution. Since the period of its erection, this Castle 
has been the scene of many important occurrences, and like most other 
ancient structures, has undergone a great many alterations in different 
styles of aichitecture, while few vestiges of the original building r^nun. 
It stands at the western extremity of the city, on an eminence rising consi- 
derably above the level of the street, and at a great height above the plain 
on the north. The walls are uncommonly strong and massive, and contain 
within them a very considerable space, pwl of which appears never to have 
been occupied with buildings. All the chambers of the principal tower are 
of small dlmenaions, and have strong oak doors bound with iron. The room 
where Mary Queen of Scots was confined, looks to the north, in the direction 
of that country to which she was destined never to return. On the 18th of 
May, 1568, the queen with her suite was conducted to this Castle. Lord 
Scrope, then governor, with Sir Francis Knolls, vice chamberlain, were im- 
mediately sent to her by Queen Elisabeth; while Lady Scrope and other la- 
dies oS distinction repaired to Carlisle, to attend tm the unfortunate queen. 
A messenger was dispatched to Lochleven by the governor^ lor Mary's ward- 
robe, and she was soon afterwards rraooved to Bolton Castle, belonging to 
Lord Scrope, where she arrived under an escort of forty horsemen, com- 
manded by Sir Geot|;e Bowes, on the 16th July f^ the same year. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, FROM THE DOCK. 



At this Church, the mayor, aldermen, and common council of Liverpool 
attend divine service. It stands at the bottom <tf Castle Street, on the site 
of the ancient Castle of Liverpool, which was moated round in the form now 
indicated by the streets named Castle Ditch, Preeson's Row, and Moor Street ; 
the upper part of the last was called the dry bridge. The act for building 
this Church was obtained in 1715, when there were only three churches in 
Liverpool; at this time there are more than twenty. St. George's 
Church was originally consecrated in 17d4>, but has be«n rebuilt under 
the direction of J. Foster, junior, architect to the corporation. It is 
of the Doric order, rusticated, having, above the entablature, a pan- 
nelled attic; on the side of the Church is a terrace raised upon an 
arcade, beneath which is the market for vegetables and fruit, the growth 
of the open garden, produced here, earlier, and in greater abuodance, than 
in many other parts of the kingdom. Octangular buildings tm the south 
nde of the Church, are offices fw the clerk of the market. Sic The base 
of the tower, thirty feet square in plao, is rusticated Doric ; the next story 
is of the Ionic order of architecture, of an octangular form ; between 
the columns are belfry windows and the clock ; over this is a Corinthian 
peristyle, surmounted by a balustrade, forming a gallery round the base of 
the i^ire, which is quite plain, with oval openings for light, and finished 
with a composite capital ; the whole height to the top of the spire, is about 
two hundred and fourteen feet. The frame-work of the pews, gallery and 
pulpit, are of mahogany, and beneath the Church are spadous vaults for a 
ceaetecy. 
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SOUTH WALES. 

OYSTBRHOUTH CASTLE. GLAMORGANSHIRE. 



The ivy-mmtleJ walls of this intereating ruin, are Gady situated on an 
eminence which commands the view of a beautiful country, five miles from 
Swansea, at the extremity of the bay. South of the Castle is the Mumbtei 
pmnt and li^thouse, on a mass of rock projecting nearly half a mile into 
theaea; nearer is the village, so celebrated for the abundance of itsoysters, 
with which the fishery supplies Bristol, Gloueester, and Minehead. 

The singular peninsulated extremity of Glamorganshire was the district 
of Gwyr, or Gower, divided into East aitd West Gowerland. In the 
reign of Henry I., this territory was subdued by Henry de Newbui^, 
£arl of Warwick, and became part of his family inheritance, but after- 
wards, by agreement, devolved to the crown. King John granted it to 
William de Braose, to be held by the service of one km'g^t's fee, and it con- 
tinued in his family till the reign of Edward II. Oystermouth Castle is 
supposed to have been built by the Lwds Braoee of Gower, and to have 
been an occasional residence. The gatehouse is still nearly perfect, and the 
walls sufficiently so, to enable the curious antiquary to distinguish the, seve- 
ral chambers. 

William Herbert, who was created Earl of Pembroke by Edward IV., 
died in 1469, possessed of the lordship and territory of Gower, the castk 
of Swansea, the castle and manor of Oystermouth, &c. &c. His grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, married Charles Somerset, aftenrards Earl of Worces- 
ter K. G., Lord Herbert of Gower and Chepstow, and I^ord Chamberlain 
to both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. By this marriage the Castle audits 
dependencies came into the family of his lineal descendant, its present pos- 
sessor, the Duke of Beaufort 

Edward Somerset when Lord Herbert, of Chepstow, Ragland, and 
Gower, was created Eafl of Glamorgan by Charles I. He was a devoted 
loyalist, and expended more than jf 100,000 in the service of his unfortunate 
master. He afterwards became second Marquis of Worcester, and was the 
author of that very curious book, the *' Century of Inventions." 
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GB£AT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 



NEWCASTLE. 



THE TYNE BRIDGE. 



A BmiDGV, which certainly existed here in the time of the Romans, is 
Buppowd to have been fauih by the command of the Emperor jClius Ha- 
drian, who visited Britain in person, when this important frontier station re- 
ceived the name of Pons M]u. The New Castle, whmce its modem appel- 
lation, was not erected till after the Norman Conquest. The river Tyne be- 
came at an early period the established boundary between the county of 
Northumberland and the Bishopric of Durham ; and so early as the rejgn 
of Henry III., the Bishop of Durham joined with the burgesses of New- 
castle in the erectitm of a bridge of stone over the Tyne to Gateshead, 
which had been previously constructed only of wood. 

A tremendous flood in the year 1771, carried away great part of the old 
bridge, t^^ther with several houses that were upon it, by which some lives 
were lost. Soon after this fatal catastrophe a temporary bridge was construct- 
ed, and the foundation of the present bridge laid, which was opened to the 
public about 1781. The See dT Durham was subjected to one-third of the 
expense ; and Mylne, the architect of Blackfiriars* Bridge, London, was em- 
ployed by the bishop. It consists of nine semicircular arches, and is in length, 
from north to south, three hundred feet. Since its erection it has been con* 
siderably improved : an additions] width has been given to the road way, 
under the direi^on of David Stephenson, the architect of the temporary 
bridge. He has carried a straight parapet throughout, taking in the angu- 
lar recesses that were left over the piers, and made balustraded openings 
above every arch, which gives an air of li^tness to the structure, and has 
improved its general appearance. 

The spire, seen in our view over the Exchange, represented in a former 
number of this work, is that of All Saints' Church, rebuilt and completed 
in 1796. It stands on an eminence, and is of the Doric order of architec- 
ture, but not remarkable for purity of taste. The interior decorations of this 
church are of mahogany ; the amount of the •difference of expense between 
that material and oak, having been contributed by a public-spirited lady. 
The height of the spire from the ground to the top of the vane, is two 
hundred and two feet. 
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SUSSEX, 

HASTINGS. PELHAM CRESCENT. 



The recent improTementB to the town of HastingB have been prindpaUy 
made at the western side, where the most conspicuous building is Pelham 
Crescent, situated inunediately beneath the very lofty chalk difis at the 
end of the Marine Parade. This extensive r&nge of houses, which pre- 
sent a handsome elerstion united with more than usual dotnestic conve- 
nience, was erected in the year 18S4 from designs by Joseph Kay. It was 
named in compliment to Uie Earl of Chichester, upon whose estate it was 
built The late earl of Chichester, with every dispodtion to advance, and 
encourage improvement, incurred an extraordinary expense in forming 
the ground, it having been found absolutely necessary to excavate the base 
of the cliff, and remove the earth to a great extent to obtain a proper 
site for the building. In the centre of the range of houses is a terrace, 
raised upon an arcade wide enough to admit of fashiwiable shops^or ba- 
zaar, with a library, reading room, and promenade; which is the principal 
resort of the company for a morning or evening lounge. Above the arcade 
is a carriage-way, having an ascent from the old road, and leading to the co- 
Itmnade of entrance to the chapel : this edifice is of the Ionic order, and is 
surmounted by a lantern tower. The interior of this elegant chapel is se- 
micircular in pUn, with the seats for the congregation, rising in fonn of 
an amphitheatre. 
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KENT. 

MAIDSTONE, FROM THK BRIDGE. 



This town is situated on the east bank of the Medway, in the very heart 
of the county, and in the midst of beautiful meadows, corn-fields, hop-plan- 
tations and orchards. Through this fertile tract, the river takes a winding 
course, receiving many small streams between Tunbridge and Rochester. 
Some degree of celebrity was given to Maidstone in the reign of Edward III., 
when John Ufford, then Archbishop of Canterbury, began to build a Palace 
here for the Prelates of that See ; he died during the progress of its erec- 
tion, but the edifice was completed by Archbishop Idip, within a year or 
two after his consecration in 1349. 

William Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devonshire, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the reign of Richard II., founded here a College of Secular 
Priests, dedicated to All-Saints. He died at this Palace on July 31, 1396, 
and is buried under a tomb in the Collegiate Church, and a cenotaph was 
erected to Ms memory in his own cathedral. 

The Tower of All-Saints' Church is shown in our view. The interior of 
this edifice is exceedingly imposing in its architectural character, and con- 
tuns many objects of great interest. In the chancel ate the stalls of the bre- 
thren of the college, twenty-eight in number, all of carved oak ; beneath the 
seats are heads, foliage, &c., with the arms of Courtenay, which marks the 
date of their construction. There are several ancient monuments: theprinci- 
pal are one to a WidviUe of the Mote, now Lord Romney's seat, and those 
of the family descended from the Lords of Astley Castle, in Warwickshire. 
Jdin Astley, Master of the Jewel House to Queen Elizabeth, ob. 1^96 ; 
Sir John Astley, Master of the Revels to James I. and Charles I., ob. 1639 ; 
and Jacob, Lord Astley of Reading, who died S7th February 1652. In 
the High street is an ancient mansion, called, by tradition, Astley House ; 
having bay-windows and carved cornices, but doubtful, if the actual resi- 
dence of the &mily. The town contains many other curious specimens of 
domestic architecture, with their carved verge boards and clustered chimnies 
in the true style, but not half so Gothic as many of the modem buildings. 
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NORTH-WEST VIEW OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 



The building of the present Cathedral cranmenced by Lanfranc, Abbot 
of Caen, whom William the Conqueror made Primate of En^and, ww 
carried on during the prelacy of Anselm his successor, under the direction 
of Prior Conrad, whose taste and ahiUty excited the wonder of his contem- 
poraries. The church was dedicated to Christ, by Archbishop RadulAis, 
in 1114. After the murder of Archbishop Becket in 1170, the building 
was reconsecrated, a measure which led to numerous braefsctions and 
honours, characteristic of the superstition of the age. A shrine having been 
subsequently prepared for the canonized martyr, in the centre of iSinity 
Chapel, his remains were thence translated in IfiSO with the utmost p(Hnp, 
in the presence of King H«uy III., and the Festival of the Translationof 
St Tfaoraas became an anniversary of the highest splendour, attended by 
a grand display of the riches and greatness of the convent 

Possessed of ample means, the succeeding archbishops contributed to 
the improvement of their cathedral. During the prelacy of Archbishop 
Peckham, many additions were made to the edifice, under Prior Henry Ae 
Eastry. In 1376, a vast alteration was commenced by Archbishop Sud- 
bury, and continued und^ Archbishops Arundel and Chicheley, when the 
nave was entirely rebuilt Prior Chillenden, a learned and ingenious 
monk, directed the works. Prior SeUinge, elected in 147%, rebuilt the cen- 
tral town called Bell Harry, two hundred and thirty-five feet in height, a 
magnificent structure, to which Cardinal Morton contributed largely. 

The whole of the weston front with the excepticm of the northern tower, 
was the work of Clullende). The choir is of Noitnan architecture. 

FrtHn the banks of the Stour, whence our view is tdten, the Cathedral 
rises with superlative beauty ; on the north side are the Cloisters, the Chap- 
ter House, and the remains of the Archiepiscopal Palace ; the square Nor- 
man tower towards the east end ia the Treasury, where the pastoral staff of 
Becket and the numonus relics described by Erannus, were deposited be- 
fore the disacdution. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

SCARBOROUGH BAY AND CASTLE. 



Ths Castle of Scarborough was built in a dtuatitm of great natural 
strength ; difficult of access towards the town and bay, and on every other 
side inaccessible. One of the earliest circumstances connected with its histo- 
ry, was the retirement of Piers Gaveston, the favourite of £dward II., to 
this fortress in 1312, to avoid (he Earl of Lancaster. It was then deemed 
impr^nable, and the king marched towards York in hopes of raising an 
anny which mif^t be able to support him. The earl of Pembroke beei^. 
ed the Castle in the mean time ; when Gaveston, in want of provifflms for the 
garrison, was obliged to capitulate, and surrendered himself prisoner. Dur* 
ing the insurrection, in 1537, known by the name of ** the Pilgrimage of 
Grace," Sir Bal;^ Eure was the governor for Henry VIII. It was then 
beneged by Sir Robert Aske at the head of a large body of insurgents, 
who retired without obtaining possession. The Castle was surprised and 
taken by Thomas Staficrd in 156T, who kept it for two days, when the Earl 
of Westmoreland retook it, and Stafford was afterwards executed. Lelaod 
tdates that, in the entrance to the first court of this Castle there were three 
towers in a row, between each a drawbridge and an arch. That in the 
second court was the Queen's tower, with noble apartments, and not far 
from it a Chapel. Richard III., he says, erected a bulwark, gone to ruin 
through the rage of the ocean. 

The entrance gate, still left, was flanked with towers and machioolated : 
bdiind it a trench was cut through the neck of land joining the Castle hill. 
la the centre t^ this fosse, a tower with a drawbridge formed a oommuni- 
catton with the gate. 

The Castle, which had mthstood a siege by Sir John Meldrum in 1644, 
was ddivered up by the governor. Sir Hugh Cholmeley, to Sir Matthew 
Boynt^H), then M. P. for the town, in 1645. It suffered much during the 
ueg^ but was again repaired and fortified in 1745. The Barracks men- 
tioned in our ftn-mer number were constructed soon afterwards. 
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IRELAND. 



CASTLE AND CITY OF LIMERICK. 



Limerick, the capital of the county of the same name in the province of 
Munster, is situated on the Shannon, one hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from Dublin. This river, one of the largest in the British dominions, issues 
from Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, and in its course, about two hun- 
dred miles nearly south, separates the province of Connaught from Leinster 
and Munster, dividing the greatest part of Ireland. Twenty leagues below 
the city of Limerick it spreads gradually to a width of several miles in the 
manner of an inland lake, and at length falls into the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
tween the counties of Clare and Wicklow. 

Limerick is composed of the Irish and English town, the last <xi the 
King's island in the Shannon, is three miles in circumference, and is con- 
nected with the first by a bridge of six arches, and with the county of Clare 
by the bridge of fourteen arches, represented in our view. 

The Cathedral dedicated to the Vir^n Mary, was founded and endowed 
by DtHiald O'Brien, one of the chiefs, who submitted to King Henry II., by 
the title of King of Limerick. The architectural character of the Cathe^ 
dral is not remarkable, and the monuments contained within its walls are 
few. On the north side of the altar is the tomb of Donogh O'Brien, called 
*' The Great,'' Earl of Thomond, and President of Munster, who died in 
1624. The monument was restored in 1678, by his grandson Heary, 7th 
Earl of Thomond, it having been defaced in the civil wars. 

The Castle was built in ISIO, by King John, and much of its ancient 
structure remains on the bonks of. the river. The city was besieged in 
1642, and again in 1690, but capitulated (m the 13th October 1691, when 
the celebrated treaty of Limerick was obtained from King William III. 
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KENT. 



CHATHAM DOCK-TARD. 



The towB of Chatluun, extoiduig along the banlcB of the Medway, on the 
east side of Rochester, has cfctained amsequeoce and celebrity for its Dock- 
yard and Arsenal, the hut said to be the finest m ihe world, and certainly 
an object of the greatest importance to the nation. Chatham Dock-yard 
was greatly improved and enlai^ged as early as the reign of Elizabeth, who 
built Upnor Castle for its defence. Charles I. caused additioDal store- 
houses to be erected, and extended its dte; and Charles II. paid great at- 
tCDtioa to its impForenent. The Dock-yard and Ordnance-wharf occupy 
about a mile in length, and present a series of buildings <hi a large scale — the 
houses of the resident CcnmiissitHier and cheers of the Yard, spacious store- 
houses, some neariy seven hundred feet in length, and a sail loft, upwards 
d two hundred feet Here the vast quontides of stores constantly demanded 
far the supply of our fleets, are arranged so as to be procured on emergency 
with the greatest r^ularity and despatch. Smiths' fot^es for anchors of 
nearly five tcxis, and a rope-houae eleven hundred and forty feet long, where 
cables tot the largest ships are made. In the Yard are four docks for re- 
pairing, and six slips for buOdtng new ships. 

The Ordnance-wharf on the south of the Dock-yard, is <mly separated 
from it by a fli^t of steps for the convenience of embarking. The guns 
are here arranged in tiers, with the name of the ship to whic^ they belong 
marked upon them, as well their weight of metal. 

On an eminence adjoining the Office of Ordnance is the Church, rebuilt 
in 1788 by the Master Carpenter of the Dock-yard, when the marble mo- 
numents were at the sune time replaced. 

The f<ntiflcation known as Chadiam Lines was comm^iced in 1750, and 
extends from the banks of the Medway to beyond the extremity of the Dock- 
yard ; including, besides the naval establishments, the barracks for the gar- 
rison, the church of Chatham, and the hamlet of Brampton, on the summit 
of the high ground on the south-east side of the Yard. 
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DURHAM. 



BARNARD'S CASTLE. 



The niins of this once extensive castle, situated on the west aide of the 
town, stand upon an ^ninoice high above the river Tees, amidst the wildest 
and moat beautiful landscape scenery in the kingdcm ; the rapid river, bu- 
ried within deep rocks and steep wooded banks, almost encircles the ancient 
town, and dashes through the bridge beneath the walls of the Castle. It 
was originally built by Bernard, son of Guy de Baliol, of Bywell in North- 
umberland, to whom William II. made a grant of Teesdale Forest, and 
the lordships of Middlet(»i and Gainafbrth, in the county of Durham. 
John, third in descent from Bernard, was the founder of Baliol College in 
Oxford ; and by bis marriage with Devorgille, the daughter of Alan, Earl 
of Galloway, was the fether of John Baliol, king of Scotland in 1290. 

This Castle was formerly of importance, and is thus described by Le- 
land, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII. " The castle of Barnard 
fltondith stately upon Tese : the first area hath no very notable thing in it 
but the fair chapelle, where be two cantuaries. The inner area is very large, 
and partly motid, and wdl furnished with toures of great log^ng. Ther 
belong two parks to this castelle, the one is caullid Marwood, and thereby ii 
a chase, that berith also the name of Marwood, and that goith on Tese 
Ripe up into Tesedale.'" It was then in possesdoa of the Crown, but in 
1635 Sir Henry Vane, Cofferer to the king, obtained from Charles I. a 
grant of free warren, with the offices of master forester, and chief wardra 
of all forests and chaces within the demesne of Barnard's Castle, for him 
and his heirs. From him descended Christopher Vane^ who was created 
Lord Barnard in 1699, one of the titles of the present noble owner, the 
Marquess of Cleveland, whose seat, Raby Castle, is about six miles dis- 
tant 
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WESTMORELAND. 



BROUGH CASTLE. 



Beouch occupies the site of the Roman Verters, according to Camden 
and other learned antiquaries, an opinion suj^rted by the remains of a 
Castellum denominated Cassar's Tower, and by numerous Umooan coins, &c. 
&c having been at diSerent times found in its vicinity. 

The ruined Castle, of which we have given a view, was formerly a resi- 
dence of the Clifforda, Earls of Cumberland, oa the north side of the town. 
The great tower of this edifice, <tf Norman architecture, is supposed, by Dr. 
Whitaker, to have been the work of Ranulph de Meschines, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, and constructed by him to fortify the pass of Slain 
Moor. In addition to great natural strength, arising from its commanding 
situation, it had several deep fosws, with high banks, and ramparts rising 
with steep ascent. 

The internal timber-work, the floors and roof of this Castle, were entirely 
consumed by an accidental fire which happened in 15S1, after a noble feast 
at Christmas, kept here by Henry I^ord Clifibrd, one of the heroes of the 
Battle of Flodden. The Castle remained a ruin till it was repaired and re- 
stored in 1661, by the more celebrated Anne Clifibrd, Countess of Pem- 
broke. It was finally reduced to its present dilapidated state by her grand- 
son, Thomas Earl of Thanet, her successmr in the estate and property of the 
family of Clifibrd. 

Brough was the rectory of Robert Eggleafield, Confessor to Philippa, 
Queoi of Edward III. and founder of Queen^s College in Oxford ; whose 
motive for the endowment was to afibrd the means of education to the 
northern districts, then harassed by border incursions. The Church of 
Brough, formerly rich in painted glass, was appropriated to Queen''s College 
in 1344. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the river Eden, which rising near the 
borders of Yorkshire, falls into the sea below Carlisle. 
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HYTHE, PROM THE CANAL BRIDGE. 

The military canal, tcrmtd during the revtdutiooary war with France, 
in order to impede the pn^ress of an enemy, in the event of a landing being 
effected upon this shcm, extends from Shome Cliff in nearly a straight 
direction dong the coast to Hythe, after which it crosses the Romney road, 
and finally terminates at Cliff End in Sussex, a distance of about twenty- 
three miles. In addition to this, a range of Martello towers was btult on 
the beach at irregular distances. 

Hythe, at present without a harbour, is still ranked as one of the prin- 
cipal Cinque Forts. It returned Baions to Parliament as early as the reign 
of Edward III., and furnished its quota of five ships towards the naval 
armament. Besides a progressve decay, the town has been reduced by 
conflagration and pestilence, and now chiefly consists of me long street, 
running parallel with the sea, with lesser ones branching off; some of the 
(dder houses exhilut curious specimens trf domestic architecture, having 
overhan^ng floors, grotesque corbells, and omamoited gables. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Leonard, stands upon a considerable eleva- 
tion on the acclivity of a hill above the town : the chancel, the oldest part, 
appears to have been erected as early as the time of Henry III. Bmeath 
the Church is a curious crypt, containing an immense quantity of bones, 
forming a very regular pile between seven and eight feet high, and twenty- 
eight feet long, traditionally, but very improbably, said to be the remains 
of an invading army of Danes, which was discomfited upon this shwe ; 
a circumstance not corroborated by any histtmcal testimony. 

Hythe has lately been much frequented as a bathing resort during the 
summer season, and also as a place of embarkation to J'nutce, the distance 
hence to Boulogne being supposed less than from Dover to Calais. 
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ROCHESTER BRIDGE AND CASTLE. 



In the Roman era of Britain, the passage over the Medway at this spot 
was probably by a ferry; hut it is certain, from extant manuscripts, that 
there was before the conquest a wooden bridge, divers tracts of land being 
subjected to its support. The present bridge of stone was erected in the 
reign of Richard II., principally at the expense of John Lord Cobham and 
Sir Robert EnoUys, E. G. of Sculthorp, in Norfolk, whose donations, with 
others, were so considerable, that the Bridge has been since kept in repair 
by that means alone. 

Rochester Bridge is five hundred and sixty feet in length, and consists of 
eleven arches ; like old London Bridge it is erected on wooden starlings, 
which causes a fall of water during ebb-tide both strong and rapid. The 
river Medway gradually augmenting in width below Maidstone, takes a 
very picturesque course to this city, amidst scenery eminently beautifiU ; 
after passing Rochester Bridge, Chatham, Upnor Castle, and Gillingbam 
Fort, it joins the Thames between the Isle of Grain and the Isle of Sheppey. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the wardens and assistaats appointed for the . 
management of Rochester Bridge, were directed to hold their meetings in 
the Castle ; the great tower of this interesting edifice, (particularly described 
at page 38 ante,) rises incomparably fine on entering the bridge from Strood, 
which occupies the west bank of the Medway, whence our view is taken. 
Temple Farm, about half a mile from this village on the south, marks the 
site of a manor-house of the Knights Templars. 

The entrance to the Bridge, on the Rochester side, is from Chapel Street, 
so called from a chantry founded by Lord Cobham, with an endowment for 
three priests. Of this building, there are stUl vestiges to be seen in part of 
the Crown Inn. 

The Town Hall of Rochester, erected in 1687, oxitains very good por- 
traits of King William III., Queen Anne, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, rear ad- 
miral of England, who was wrecked off the Island of Scilly in 1705, be- 
sides others of eminent characters. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 



THE ENTRANCE TO THE PEAK CAVERN. 



Tbis is the most striking and renurkable amongst the nameFous cav«ns 
of Derbyshire; it is situated in a deep glen, part of the valley in which 
the town of Castleton fitands. On each side, and near the end of this 
glen, two large faces of rock rise to a vast height: the summit is crowned by 
Feveril Castle, one of the most ancient and curious in England, which stands 
close to the edge of a perpendicular precipice two or diree hundred feet 
above die mouth of the Cavern. 

The arched entrance is very r^ularly formed, being above forty feet 
high, and not less than one hundred and twenty feet in width ; and, from the 
point represented in our plate, the Cave extends in a direct line nearly three 
hundred feet, with an efieot singularly impressive. 

It is here tolerably light, and persons emplc^ed in the manufacture <^ 
twine inhabit the small dwellings ^own in our view, carrying on their work 
in the Cove without experiendng Ibe heats of summer or the colds of winta 
anaon ; occauonally acting as guides to the visttors of this romantic spot. 
, Beyoad Ae first taming is a gentle declivity, and at the distance of about 
four hundred feet from &e mouth, a door prevents the farther ptogKss 
without a guide. The Cavern now gradually ooatracts to a low passage, 
almost fuU of water, and the visitor paaes under the rock in a small b^t 
to a cave more spacious than the former, called the Grand Saloon, said to be 
above two hundred feet wide, and one hundred and twenty feet high. The 
only light in this part is obtained from candles purposely carried by the 
guide, the &int glimmering oi which imparts a degree c4 horror to the 
darkness of the scene-, but upon a proper diqMsiti(Hi ot nunemus lights, 
the perfect shape and size of the Cavern may be easily discerned. A steep 
ascent leads to a projecting rock, called the Chancel, where a rustic choir 
produce a remarkaUe echo : afterwards the cave becomes low and narrow. 
jts total length is said to be two tbouaond two hundred and fifty feet ; a 
stream of water runs through the Cavern which is crosBed several times, 
and after heavy raJna is sometimes impassable. 

Many stngular cavities are shown, each having its particular name, and 
all noted for some peculiarity of feature. 
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CANTERBURY. 



THE GATEHOUSE OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY. 



This very el^ant and highly enriched specunoi of anci^it architecture, 
DOW ahnost the only reniaiiUDg edifice of the once ctdebrated Abbey, is said 
to have been erected as early as 1287) the 16th year of the reign of Edward 
I. ; and there is no reason to doubt that it was then constructed, at the very 
poiod when ptnnted architecture in this country was used in its greatest 
purity. Although it had not only been suffered to decay, but had been uo- 
necessarily mutilated, in its conversioo to the purposes of a l»«wery, this 
curious and tasteftil fragment of a splendid edifice was not entirely over- 
looked by the revivers of the pointed style. The late James Wyatt adopt- 
ed the general design in the eastern towers at Fonthiil : it haa also been pro- 
nounced, " the very perfection of the art of ercbitecture." Its great merit 
is the aimplicity, as well as the elegance of its design, resulting froia the ex- 
treme diastity of its proportions ; the enridiments, it wiU be remarked, 
are comprised c^ an abundance cJ beautiful mouldings, rather than of sculp- 
tured ornaments, a mode of decoration peculiar to the buildings of this 
period. 

The edifice oonsiBts of a recessed pointed ardi, flanked by two octagonal 
towers: over the entrance is a chamber-story, surmounted by an embattled 
parapet ; such was (he usual arrangonent of the Gatehouse, an important 
feature in every monastery. A part c^ the conventual revenue was always 
expended in feeding the poor at tfie gate ; and on the left of our view is the 
arch of entrance to the almonry, where the alms of this monastery were dis- 
tributed. 

St. Augustine^s Abbey, in the eastern suburb of Canterbury, was originally 
founded by King Etbelbert, for black monks of the Benedictine order, and 
was dedicated to St Peter and St. Paul. Its walls enclosed about sixteen 
acres of ground, with a principal front towards the west, of which this gate 
is at one extremity, and a Gatehouse built in ^ reign of Richard II., op> 
posite to Burgate, at the other. St. Ethelbert's Tower, put of the west 
front of the Abbey Church, having been undermined for the sake of the 
very fine stone, fell down a few years aga 
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EDINBURGH. 



THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 



The environs of Edinburgh present an abundance of romantic and in- 
teresting views. From the Calton Hill, whence we have taken our sul^ect, 
the whole of the Palace and Chapel Royal are seen on the level ground, with 
the precinct or sanctuary in which Arthur^s Seat and Salisbury Craggs are 
included. The principal front of the Palace ia towards the west ; the hills 
raise their lofty summits on the south, and eastward the view embraces the 
Firth of Forth, with the distant shores of Lothian, the bay of Mussle- 
burgli, and the village of Portobello, the favourite summer resort of the 
citizens of Edinburgh for sea-bathing, and where, during the king^s visit, a 
grand cavalry review took place upon the sands. 

The most ancient part of the Palace of Holyrood is at the north-west 
• angle, said to have been built by James V. in 1528. Here is the suite 
of rooms occupied by the unfortunate Queen Mary, his daughter : tbe 
furniture is ancient, and the stained fioor bears evidence of the murder of 
Rizzio, in 1^66. A great part of the Palace was burnt by the soldiers of Crom- 
well; and after the restoration, the edifice was altered to its present form, by 
Sir W. Bruce, in 1671. Adjoining the Palace on the north, is the Abbey or 
Chapel Royal, converted into a parish church at the reformaticHi. The 
roof of this Chapel fell in in 1768, and it is now a ruin. 

Previously to his majesty's visit in 18SS, the Palace was repaired and the 
environs improved ; a new road leading through the Artillery Ground on 
the north dde from the Loudon road, at the Abbey Hill, was formed ; the 
old road, or Duke''s Walk, was repaired, and divCTted to a line more to 
the southward. The outhouses on the south side of the Palace, and the 
wall of the garden, were removed to form an open space, and upon this side 
a private entrance for his majesty was constructed. 

The Presence Chamber is in the south wing of the Palaoe, where, on each 
side of the throne, are portraits of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 

The Palace ia at this time undergoing a thorough repair, the attached 
building at the north end <^ the front has been very recently removed. 
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SCOTLAND. 



MELROSE ABBEY. 



Tkk beautiful ruins of Melrose Abbey have been brought into general 
notice by the works of Sir Walter Scott, with which every one is familiar. 
The Abbey itself is aupposed tohave been the prototype of 'The Monastery.'' 
The description in the ' Lay of the Last Minstrel' is calculated, by its 
exactness, to increase the interest excited by a view of the remains of this 
Abbey in a very remarkable degree : — ■ 

" If thiMi would'st *i«w fair Melioie •right. 

Go Tiait it bj tlie pile Eaoonliglit ; 

For the gaj beuna of lighuome daj 

Gild but to iont the rnina gnj. 

When the broken anhee we black in night. 

And each ahafted oriel glimmera while j 

When tbe cold ligbt'a noeeitaln ahowei 

StreaiDC on the ruined centnl tower; 

When bnttreu wid bnttreti alteniatel/ 

Seem fhuned of eboa and of iTorj 1 

When lilveT tdge» the inugety , 

And the acioUa that t«ach thee to live and die." 

The Abbey, which stands on the south bank of the Tweed, was one of the 
lai^est in Scotland, and was originally founded by King David I. in the 
year 1136, for monks of the Cistercian order, and was dedicated to the 
Vii^n Mary. The Monastery suffered severely by plunder and spoliation 
at several periods, particularly in 1S23, after which it was extensively repaired 
at a great expence by King Robert Bruce. 

The style of architecture does not agree with the assigned period of the 
foundation of the Abbey, but is of a more recent date, and clearly belongs 
to the fourteenth century. The great east window, shown in our view, is 
much admired for the elegance of its tracery. The tower in the centre of 
the cross is quite a ruin ; but port of the roof of the chancel remains, and 
is supported by clustered pillars, the capitals and bases of which are orna- 
mented with sculptured foliage, very delicately executed. 

After this Abbey had been plundered and defaced by popular fury, at 
the Ref<mnati(Mi, it was actually bombarded by Cromwell, from the Gatton- 
side hills ; but its preservation is now carefully attended to by the Duke (tf 
Buccleuch, upon whose estate it stands. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 



Thk village of Hampatead stands on the dedivity of a gentle e 
not more than four miles north-west from the metropolis. On the summit 
of this hill is the Heath, remarkable for the prodigious ext^t ai view over 
the city of London and the adjcnning counties, as well as for the salubrity 
of the air. Before the commencemmt of the last century Hampstead became 
a popular resort for its Wells, when a mineral water, discovered to be equal 
in medical properties to that of Tunbridge, was sold in flasks. Concerts 
and balls were then held weekly at the principal tavern. 

At the upper Flask Inn about the same time were kept the summer meetings 
of the celebrated Kit Cat Club. This bouse was afterwards the residence of 
George Steevens, whose edition of Shakspeare was revised here. 

The Royal Forest of Middlesex formerly covered this part of the county, 
in which the citizens of Lwidon had the right of free chace, confirmed by 
several regal charters : in this privilege originated the civic ofGce of Common 
Hunt, now abolished. The remains of this forest, a few acres, are still in 
the grounds of Lord Mansfield at Ken Wood, in a wild state. 

The election of members of parliament for the county of Middlesex were 
usually held on Hampstead Heath from the time of Charles II. till 1701, 
when the first announcement Appears of its taking place at Brentford. 
* Hampstead Heath' is the title of a comedy by Thomas Baker, acted at 
Drury-Lane theatre in the year 1706 ; and while it was a place of fuJdonable 
resort, races were held on the west aide of the Heath. 

Sir Thomas Wroth had a grant of the manor of Hampstead the 4th of 
Edward VI. John Wroth, Esq. his descendant, sold it to Sir Baptist Hickes 
in 16S0, and it was purchased in 1707 by Sir William Langhome, Bart, of 
Baptist, third Earl <i Gainsborough. From him this property has descended 
through the family of Maryon to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, the present 
lord of the manor, who has lately introduced an act of parliament for the 
inclosure of the Heath, which so remarkably contributes to the health and 
ornament of the metropolis, dutt it is very much to be deplored such an inten- 
tion should ever have been contemplated. 
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CAMBHIDGESHIRE. 



NEWMARKET. 



The great excellence of Newmarket Heath as a race-course has conferred 
celebrity upon this town. King Charles II. was the first tnooarch who 
entered horses and ran them in his own name ; he rebuilt the house here 
tor his better accommodation, and frequently honoured the races with his 
presence. While the Court were here in 168S the town was nearly destroyed 
by an accidental fire, when the King, Queen, and Duke of York, hastily 
returning to Londcm, is said to have been the means of defeating the Ry& 
House plot. The town was speedily rebuilt, and now conrasts of one long wide 
street of baodsome houses, in two parishes, and standing in two counties ; 
the largest parish, St Mary's, is in Su^lk ; but All Saints, as well as the 
race-course, is in Cambridgeshire. Our view shows the entrance of the town 
from Ltmdon. The races here, which are not to be surpassed by any in 
the kingdom, have been constandy patronised by royalty. In All Stdnts 
church is a toonument of an dd sportsman, called < The Father of the 
Turf ;^ it was erected to the memory of Tregimw^ Frampton, keeper of 
the running horses to King William, Que«i Anne, and Kings Greorge I. 
and II. He died in 1798, at the advanced age of 86. 

The races are held eeren times a year ; the Cravoi Meeting commences 
on Easter Monday, the First Spring Meeting early m Mardi, the Second 
Spring Meeting a fortnight after, the July Meeting early in the month, the 
First and Second October Meeting, and the Houghton Meeting, are all held 
in the month of October : besides these there are several occasional Coursing 
Meetings in the winter season. The Long Course on Newmarket Heath is 
7490 yards in length, and the Round Course 6640 yards long^ An ordinary 
racer-will go at the rate of one mile in two minutes, but the famous Childers 
ran almost a mile in <Hie minute, and went over the Round Course, little less 
than four miles, in six minutes and forty seconds. 

The Duke of Rutland is the lord of the manor, by inheritance from 
Charles, Duke of Somerset, who gave Newmarket, Cheveley, and other 
estates, in marriage with his eldest daughter to the Marquess of Granby. 
Cheveley, the residence of the Duke in the season, is in a well wooded park, 
two miles south-east of Newmarket. 
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DEVONSHIRE, 



UNTON AND LYMOUTH. 



The scenery of the little river Lyn, in the north-west part of the county, is 
eminently beautiful and very much admired ; the surface is greatly diversified 
with towering rocks, and hills, the sides of which are covered with coppice 
wood. This stream rising on Exmoor Forest, after a course d about ten 
miles, falls into the sea at Lymouth near Linton, and gives name to both 
towns. Three miles above Linton the river passes the village of Brend<«, 
and nearer the sea it has a fall of about fourteen feet, forming at particular 
seasons a very fine cascade. This part of the coast of Devonshire may be 
termed mountainous, abounding in dark cMs and rocky boUows, inces- 
santly following each other, of which the valley of stones near Linton, a. 
very extraordinary tract of scenery, is a curious specimen. These rocks, 
which skirt the valley towards the see, when seen from the water, appear 
really magnificent. 

Linton is situated fourteen miles north-east from Barnstaple; the view 
from the churchyard, on the very summit of a hill, is singularly grand and 
interesting, presenting an extenrave prospect of the coast, the Bristol chann^ 
and the mountains of Wales. Dunkerry Beacon, the highest point of 
Exmoor, is one thousand eight hundred and ninety feet above the level of 
the sea. In the church is a monument of Hugh Wichalse, who died 
in 166S, from whose family the estate went into the possession of that of 
Short, and by purchase from the last to John X^ock, Esq. of Lymouth, 
its present proprietor. 

At Lymouth are a few houses, occupied by visitors during the season for 
the benefit of bathing and sea air. At the quay small vessels lie in fine 
weather. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



THE BANK, HIGHGATE. 



HiCHOATE IB situated in the pariaheB of Hcnnsey and St. Pancras, on 
ODe <^ the highest hills in the county, and derives its name from the fol- 
lowing circumBtanoe. At an early period, a road, eastward of the old 
Watling Street, Itaig^ the main communication between the metropolis and 
the north of England, was carried by permission through the Bishop of 
London's estate : at the extremities of this pn^)erty gates were erected, where 
a toll was required for the privilege of passing over it, when the most ele- 
vated of these gates gave name to the village; the Gat^iouse remained till 
1769, and its site is now marked by a tavern, with the sign of the Gate 
House. Jotm Norden, who published *' An Historical and Chorographi- 
cal Description of Middlesex,^ in 1598, mentions Highgate, and remarks : 
" Upon this hill is moat pleasant dwelling, yet not so pleasant as healthful, 
for the expert inhabitants thns, report, that divers that have been long 
visited with rickness, not curaUe by physicke, have in a short time repayred 
their health by that sweet salutarie aire.'" '* At this place,^ he continues, 
" Comwolleyes, esquire, hath a verie faire house, from which he may with 
great delight beholde the stately Citie of London, Westminster, Green- 
wich, the ffunoUB river of Tamyee and the countrye towards the south very 
forre.'" At this house, then the principal in Hi^gate, Sir WillJan Com- 
wallis was, it is jn^umed, virited by Queen Elizabeth in June 1589 ; and 
(HI the Ist <^May 1604, it was the scene of a Royal Festival, for which Ben 
Jonson composed a dramatic interlude. 

Sir Roger Cholmcmdeley, Lord Chief Justice, built a free Grammar 
School in 1562, to which a chapel was added in 1565, by Edmund Grindal, 
then Bishop of London ; whose arms, together with those of the founder, are 
in one of the windows. The school was endowed with funds sulBcient for 
the education of forty boys, to be chosen from Highgate, HoUowaj, Finch- 
ley, and Kentish Town, and the governors were incorporated by a charter 
from Queen Elizabeth. 
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MIDDLESEX. 



BRANCH HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 



The situation of Hampstead, naturally very beautiful, has contributed, 
together with the influence of fashion, to render it a large and populous 
village. Besides the delightful views of the metropolis and of the distant 
country which are to he seen in every direction from most parts of the 
village, the home landscape, consisting of broken ground divided by enclo- 
sures, and well planted with firs, elms, and other trees, is extremely pic- 
turesque. On the left of our view is the Parsonage, or Elm Grove ; the road, 
on the right, leads to West End. Branch Hill Lodge, was formerly the 
seat of Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, Lord High Chanccdlor from 
1718 to 17S5. Amongst the numerous villas on this side of Hampstead is 
RoBslyn House, the seat of Alexander ILord Loughborough, also Lord 
Chttncellor from 179S to 1801, and afterwards Earl of Rossljn. His Lord- 
ship made conraderable additions to the tAd mansion, called Shelford Lodge, 
and from him it has derived the present appellation. 

Belsyze, a manor house oi the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, has 
been the residence of many persons of amsequence. Sir Armigal Wood, 
the first Engli^mon who made discoveries in America, died at this house 
in 1568, and was buried in the Chancel of Hampstead Church. It was 
long afterwards the seat of Charles Henry Lord Wotton, who died in 1704, 
and afterwards of his half brother Philip, second Earl of Chesto*- 
fi<td, who died in 171S. In "nHO it became a house <rf public enter- 
tainment, and obtained great notoriety in the publicadMis of that period ; 
it however remained c^n till 1745, once when the mansitm has been re- 
built. Latterly it was the retirement of the Right Honourable Spenctt Fer- 
cival, the much lamented premier ; and is now the seat of William Everett, 
Esq. It stands in a delightful park, and is approached from the Hamp- 
stead road by a noble avenue. 
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CUMBERLAND. 



CARUSLE FROM THE NORTH. 



Cavlisle is peculiarly remarkable for the beauty of its situation, in whicb 
point it is not to be surpassed by any town of its sise in England. Placed 
on a considerable eminence, the city overlooks a luxuriant plain, watered 
by the Eden and its tributary streams, in a neighbourhood abounding with 
objects of interesting curiosity, both natural and artificial. The river Eden, 
a principal feature in this view, makes a noble appearance, flowing under 
the very fine bridge, built by Smirke, and benea^ the walls of the ancient 
Castle seen on the ri^t of the picture. The city here spreads on the op- 
podte bank of the river, with its venerable Cathedral towering high above 
the surrounding buildings ; on the left of this is the tower of St Cuthberts^ 
built in 1778, on the site of an ancient church of that name; while in the 
distance, above the vale of Eden, are the hills beyond Inglewood Forest, 
in the vicinity of Penrith. The Eden, the first Eng^di river on the south- 
west border of Scotland, becomes partly a boundary between the two king< 
dous, and is the largest in the north of England ; it is navigable at this 
city, and, in ctHijunction with the Esk, form the great Frith of Solway. 

This very beautiful river rises in the mountains, a little south-west of 
Eirby Stephen, in Westmoreland, and after passing Brough, it nearly 
surrounds Appleby, the capital of that county : entering Cumberland, at 
its confluence with the Eamont, a few miles from Penrith, the river coiu 
tributes to adorn the grounds of Eden Hall, where its waters are confined 
by banks decorated with hanging groves. At Kirk Oswald, the Eden ex- 
pands in breadth, and gives animation to numerous beautiful scenes near 
Armathwaite Castle, which stands in a deep vale, close to its margin. The 
river here assumes the appearance of a lake, hemmed in at the southern 
extremity by Baron Wood, on a stupendous hill, broken by a bold project- 
ing crag. It then flows, in a serpentine direction, through the pleasure- 
grounds at Corby, between very finely wooded and rocky bonks, and, after 
a course of a few miles, i^proaches the noble bridge in our view, which, as 
wdl as the principal edifices of the city, has already been described at page 
5, where a view of Carlisle irom the South is given. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



UlNCASTER PROM THE SOUTH. 



The approach of Lancaster from the south is strikii^ly picturesque. 
The embattled towers of its ancieot Castle rise with a commaDding aspect 
above tlie town, which occujHes the sides of the hill on which it stands; the 
immediate neighbourhood is diversified with tracts of heath and woodland ; 
beyond is the great bay of Morecambe, that divides the district of Cartmel 
from the rest of the county, with the hills of the north in the extreme 
distance. 

Lancaster is situated on the southern bank of the Luoe, or Loyne, at a 
point where the river makes a considerable reach to the south-west before it 
empties itself into the sea; the streets of the town rising &om the river, md 
the bouses being chiefly built with excellent free stone, from quarries in the 
vicinity, and covered with idate, also the produce of the county, give it a 
very dean and neat appearance. On the north and south ndes <^ the Castle 
are terraces which form an agreeable {Htunenade, and command an extennve 
prospect of the beautiful vale of Lonsdale, the windings of the Lune, its 
bridges and aqueduct, with the whole bay of Morecambe, as well as the 
mountains of Cumberiand, WestmOTeland, and Yorkshire. 

Lancaster sands are formed by the mouth of the Kent, which falls into 
the bay, and are fordable at low wat^, making a short but sometimes 
precarious passage between Lancosta- and Cartmd, which may be continued 
over the Leven sands to Ulverston and the coast of Cumberland. Cartmel 
is situated in a wooded vale, almost surrounded by bold and lofty hills, and 
the crossing the sands forms a very interesting ride of seven miles from 
Hestbank, on the Lancaster side, to the CarterVhouse on the oppoaite 
shore ; on the left, Heysham Point rises abruptly ; Warton Crag, with a 
ruined beacon on its summit, is on the right, and at the bottom of dte bay 
the view is terminated by Amside fells. 

At page 16 ante is a view and description of the Town Hall or Sessions 
House, which stands in the centre of the town. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



PRESTON, FROM THE NORTH. 

Pbestom, considered the most fashionable town in the county, is ap- 
proached, on the north, by the road from Garstang over Cadley and Rib- 
bleton Moors, and is situated on an eminence ritiing from the north bank of 
the Ribble at a convenient distance from the Irish Sea. The streets are not 
only broad but regularly built, and both within the town and in its vicinity 
are many handsome mansions : that belonging to the Earl of Derby, in 
Church Street, was built by one of the Fatten family. There are now four 
cfaurches in Preston. Sl John's or the old church, is shown in our view of 
the principal street, vide p. ST, the other churches ore St George's, between 
Fishergate and Friargate, built in 17S3; the chaplain of which, is also 
master of the Fim School Trinity Church stands in Patten Field, and 
was opened in 1&15. St. Peter's Church, in the Fylde Road, was erected in 
18S5, after designs by Rickman, and the ground on which it stands was 
presented to the town by James Allan Park, Esq. St Paul's, also built in 
1885, is situated near ^e bottcnn of Church Street, and was dedgued by 
Rickman, in the style of the twelfth century. 

Sir Richard Arkwright's first spinning-machine was erected in this town 
about 1768; he soon after removed into Nottinghamshire, and succeed- 
ed in establishing the earliest manufactory in England. A cotton-mill was 
erected here as early as 1777, by Collison and Watson ; but the present 
prosperity of Preston is principally owing to the enterprising spirit of the 
late Jobn Hcnrocks, who established a muslin manufactory at Syke Hill, m 
1791, after which, the factories in Dale Street, Friday Street, French Wood, 
and Spittal's Moss, rose in succession under his superintendence; and by the 
honourable exercise of an unc<Hnm<m talent for business, be became ultimately 
one of the most opulent men in the town, and may not unjustly be said to 
have laid the foundation, by his spirited exertions, of all subsequent improve- 
ments in Preston. He was returned M. P. for the town in 180S ; and at his 
death in 1804, was succeeded by his elder brotb^, Samuel Horrocks, who 
after representing the town in six successive parliaments, retired in 18S6. 
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CAMBRIDGESfflRE. 



ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDOE. 



St. John^b College, the largest in the Universitj, was founded in 1511, 
by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King Henry VIL, and re- 
ceived its name, from the dissolved hospital of St. John, on ^e dte whereof 
it was built. It was at the instigation of Fisher, Bishop <rf Rochester, her 
confessor, a man of great reputation for learning and piety, that the Countess 
undertook this foundation, for which the king^s licence was necessarily olv 
tained ; but the Countess dying before it had passed in due form, the care 
of the structure devolved upon her executors. Fox, Bi^op of WiDcfaesto*, 
and Bishop Fiaher, the principal agent in its completion, who opened it 
in 1516 with due solemnity. 

The Edifice occupies three courts between the High Street and the river 
Cam, which is crossed by the handsome stone bridge of three arches, shown 
in our view. A new court on the opposite side of the Cam is in progress, 
which is to be built after deugns by Rickman. 

The first quadrangle is entered from the street, by a noble tower gate- . 
house ; on the north side of this court is the College Chapel, and on the 
west, opposite to the gate, is the Hall, much admired for its beautiful pro- 
portion. It is about sixty feet long, and contains portraits of Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, Archbishop Morton, Lord Burleigh, Archbishop 
Williams, Sir Ralph Hare, Thomas Baker, &c. In the Master^s Lodge there 
are also portraits of several distinguished members of this College. The 
middle court, chiefiy occupied by the chambers of the Fellows, is the 
largest, being two hundred and seventy feet long, by two hundred and forty 
feet ,wide. It presents a very grand appearance, having a gatehouse aa two 
opposite sides, and four staircase towers in- the angles. 

The court towards the river is the smallest of the three. Here is the 
College Library, founded by Williams, Archbishop of York, who was a 
great benefactor to the literary establishments of his day. In it is a valuable 
selection of books from the library of Prior the poet, and his picture paint- 
ed by order of Louis XIV. by La Belle. 
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KENT. 

DOVER, FROM THE BEACH. 



This view is a contmuadon of one, slioving the Castle, from nearly the 
same pomt, which will be found described in page 22. The Roman Pharos, 
as weU as the remains of a very ancient church, are here seen on the highest 
part of the Castle Hill : the walls of this church, partly constructed with 
Roman tiles, are dilapidated, and the roof is entirely destroyed. Southward 
of the church is the present burial grotmd of the garrison. Near the edge 
of the cliiF is a {Hece of brass ordnance, usually called Queen ElissabetKa 
Pocket IHstoL It is twenty-four feet long, and carries a twelve-pound shot, 
but is now unfit for use. This cannon was cast at Utrecht in 1514 : upon 
it are several devices, and some old Dutch lines, which have been thug trans- 
lated:— 

■■ (yw liill an j dde, I tliroir my ball ; 
Breikei, mj nuns, of moviid and wall." 

Dover, in the bathing season, has become a very favourite summer ren- 
dence, which has led to a great increase of building for the accommodation 
of its visitors, particularly on the broad beach, on account of the very 
interesting sea view. 

In the beautifully romantic character of its castle and cliffs, Dover is 
certainly unequalled : the peculiar situation of many of the houses, the ex- 
tensive view (^ the ocean, with the coast of France in the distance; the 
many various descriptions of vessels passing, with every tide, up and down 
the channel, combine in the production of a series of views, which for gna- 
deur and impressive e:&ct are not to be surpassed on the British coast. 

On several remarkable occasions, Dover has been visited by the earlier 
monarchs of England, and foreign sovereigns have occasionally landed 
here. King Charles II. came on shore at his restoration, accompanied by 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and attended by many noblemen and 
gentlemen. 

Louis XVIII. embarked for France from this port in April 1814 ; and in 
June of the same year the aUied sovereigns landed here on their visit to the 
Prince Regent 
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DURHAM. 

ELVET BRIDGE, CITY OF DURHAM. 



Elvet Bridge, the entrailce to Durham from the south, was built by 
Bishop Pudsey, over the Wear, which nearly encircles the city. At the 
opposite side the river is crossed by Framwell Qate-biidge, shown in our 
former view from the south-west. Elvet bridge' consists of seveo arches 
over the Wear, and many other land arches, constructed for the de- 
sirable purpose of making the ascent to Saddler Street more gradual. The 
very curious old buildings of the city are crowded on the rising hill, pile 
upon pile, from the brink of the river ; the octagonal keep and batdements 
of the Castle crowning the summit of the eminence. Upon this bridge, dis- 
tinguished 83 the New Bridge, Irom Framwell Grate, or the Old &idge, were 
formerly two chantry chapels, subordinate to the Church of St. Nicholas ; 
one built about the time <tf Henry III. dedicated to St James, the other 
chapel, dedicated to St. Andrew, was built about the reign of Edward I. 
The Bridge had exhibited symptoms of decay, when Bishop Fox, in the 
rdgn of Henry VII., granted an indulgence to those vAut should contribute 
to its repair : to this circumstance is probably owing its preservation^ 

When King James I. on his northern progress, came in state to Durham 
in 1617, the mayor and aldermen were commanded to ^ve their attendance 
upon hjs Majesty at some convenient place within the city; which wOsdone^ 
says our auUiority, *' upon Elvet Bridge, nefu* the towre thereof, being 
new rayled with pales of wood 1<h- that purpose." AiW a speech ddii^ 
vered by the mayor, who offered the mace, &c., a silver gilt bowl and cover 
was presented to the king, certain verses were then recited by an apprentice 
of the city, at the conclusion of which, the mayor, bearing the mace, rode 
before his Majesty to the CathedraL 

New and Old Elvet extend al(Mig the opposite bank of the Wear. On the 
east side, a street called Hall Garth, branches from New Elvet, and is the 
site of Elvet Hall, a residence of the Priors of Durham, perhaps deriving 
its name from elevie, l<d'ty, its sitiJuition being high. New Elvet Stretit is 
terminated by the parish Church of -St. Oswald. 
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KENT. 

THE GREEN COURT, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 



Amongst the many veneraUe and beautiful retnaiDS of architecture which 
this city contains, the precincta of the Cathedral are far from being the least 
interesting. Here are found many examples of the aacaeat domestic style, 
particularly in the Court of the Priory c^ Christchurch, now called ' The 
Green Court,^ situated on the north side of the Cathedral-chunJi, where, in 
the monastic ages, stood the reaidciice of the successiTe priors. As the income 
oC the office was great, their lodgings, including a hall and chapel, were 
spacious, occupying the east end of the area as well as part of the sides. 
All this range ot building, at the Reformation, was appropriated to the 
Deanery; but an accidental fire having destroyed part of tiie andtnt edifice, 
it was rebuilt in 1570 by Dr. ThomaB Godwyn, then Dean, afterwards pro- 
moted to the See of Baidi and Wdls. In the drawings-room is preserved a 
■eries of the portrajts of the Deans of Canterbury, from Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton, the first, down to Dean Potter, the ddest son of the Archbishqi : 
w^h one exception, that of Dean Aglionby, the remainder of the series arc 
in the dining-room. The Deans^ Hall, formerly a part of this structure, 
was demolished during a puritanical frenzy, excited by the performance of 
plays in it by the king^s sefaolara. 

Tbe Green Court Gate, of Norman architecture, was the outer gate of 
the Piioiy : near it are the remains of a haU, now the raster's office. 
The entrance to this building, nrected for the accommodation of poor pl- 
grima, is extremely curious, and worthy of notice, particularly aa no olJier 
example d the kind remains in the kingdom. 

Another gate, at the ncath-east angfe of the Court, leads to the FoUings, 
a name suppoaed to be a corruption of Foreign, (» without the indosure of 
the ntonaatfay, now occupied by the stables of the Dean and Prebendaries. 
The north side of the Court contained the Inewhoui^ (he bakehouse, aoH 
other offices of the CoovenL 
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HAMPSHIRE. 



NETLEY ABBEY.— THE WEST FRONT. 



' King Hekst III. founded this Abbej in ISSB, for Cistercian monks, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Muy : by another charter, in 1251, he con- 
firmed its possesiions and revenues. Edmund Earl of Cornwall, Bobrat de 
Vere, and Walt^ de Burg^ were amongst the subsequent benefactors to 
the royal foundation. At the IMssolution the monastery consisted of the 
abbot and twelve monks, with a revenue of <Mily iOOl. la. Sd., according to 
Dugdale. The situation c^ Netley Abbey is beauti^lly secluded, on the 
dedivity <^ a bill near the river Anbm, about three miles from Southampton, 
amidst scenery which greatly adds to the effect of the mouldering ruins. 
Many other monastic edifices are found more entire, but few are more [Mo 
turesque, or have excited more general intovst The poedcal de»cripti<H)s 
of Keate, Sotfaeby, and Bowles, have oonfored distinction upon the dilajH- 
dated remains of this once magnificent structure. Of the Abbey-church 
a part only exists : it was originally in the form of a cross, about two huiw 
dred feet long by uxty wide, and in breadth at the transepts nearly me 
hundred and twenty feet The west front rises from a beautiful wood of 
varied trees and shrubs ; in its architecture there is a remarkable simplicity 
of character, almost the only ornamental feature being the large window 
shown in our view. The windows of the aisles are lofty and narrow, in two 
openings, and the door-way perfectly undecorated. Within the church the 
arches and pillars which separated the aisles are totally destroyed, tlie outer 
walls alone remaining. The south transept is more perfect, the stooe vaulting 
of its side aisle being nearly entire. The east window is also very el^ant, 
but its enrichments are obscured by the ivy which has completely covered it. 
After the Dissdution the site of Netley Abbey was granted by Henry VIII. 
to Sir William Paulet, cmnptroller of his household, who was created Mar- 
quess of Winchester and E.G. by Edward VI. It was afterwards the seat 
of- Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and was visited by Queen ElizabeUi 
in 1660. His grandson William, Marquess of Hertford, E.G. possessed it ; 
but about the year 1700 the estate was sold to Walter Taylor, of South- 
ampton, from whom it has descoided to William Chamberlyne, Esq. M.P., 
its present proprietor. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



LANCASTER CASTLE. 

This noble example of feudal magmfic^ice Btanda od tlie summit of a high 
hill. Its walls once formed a polygon, defended by seven massive towers, 
Burrounded by a moat ; one was named Adrian's Tower, implying its Roman 
origin. There is no doubt Lancast^ was a post of considerable importance 
in the time of the RtHnans, which is prored by the tenninatioii of its name, 
and by various Roman remains,— as urns, utentdls, &c. found in the town 
and its bnmediate -vicinity. Under the Anglo-Saxons it was the grand 
barrier against the Soots. 

The ancient character of the Castle, as a spedmoi of early architecture, 
has been partially sacrificed in the adaptation of the structure to the purpose 
for whidi it is now used ; but as a county gaol it is found to be one of the 
most complete in the kingdom, and is capable of containing five thousand 
persons within its walls. 

The Gatehouse, a part of the ancient Caatle, shown in our view, faces the 
east, and is defended by overhanging battlements, supported by a range of 
corbek. Over the deeply-recessed arch of entrance are sculptured shields 
ctf arms of Edward III. and of John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, between 
which is a statue of the founder, John of Ghent, in a niche. Within the 
Gatdwuse is a spacious court, surrounded by high walls and towers, for the 
use of the prisoners, who are provided with an arcade or cloister for exercise 
in wet weather. Oppoate to the entrance is the citadel, a square tower of 
great bright, having on its north front a taUet inscribed E.R.1585.R.A. 
denoting its renovati<m in the reign of Elizabeth, by Richard Ashton, then 
Sheriff of the county. The walls of this tower are thick, and the chambers 
large ; one of them is the chapel of the prison. Near the Keep are the Shire 
Hall and County Courts, with the several offices connected with them. These 
are all built with the fine stone found in the neighbourhood, tram the designs 
of the late Thomas Harrison, of Chester. If the architecture of the exterior 
cannot be commended, great praise may cralainly be given to the arruige- 
ment t^ the interior <^ the halls, where the bench, the bar, and the auditors, 
ore placed in full view of each other, by means which produce a general 
accommodation. 
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BRISTOL FROM THE BATH ROAD. 



. The fjaat genend view of Bristol is imquestiiHiaUy to be obtained'on 
this side, -wheace that opulent city gradually rises towards Kingsdown, it* 
bigbest point. The bouodaries extend from north to soutli about a niile 
and a hal^ and from east to west about a mile and a quaitn, in various 
updulationa. The suburbs are degant and spaciouB, containing many very 
handsome houses, the retreats ai its suocessful dtiaena, preaentiBg a rich 
jMcture of rur^ deccwation. 

Bristd, althou^ constituted a county in itself as early as the r«gn of 
Edward IIL, stands partly in the county of Somerset, but chiefiy in that of 
Gloucester, occupying a ddightfiil valley, surrounded by numerous hills, at 
thejunctioaof theriversAvoo and Frome, which, uniting their streams below 
the bridge* afterwards &11 into the Bristtd Chamiel at Ejng''s Road. 

The city is well built, and the streets, &oni recent improvements, are of 
conunodious width. Wine, Com, and Hi^ Streets, leading to the Exchange, 
are the principal. The Exchange, built in I74S, is a noble edifice: near 
it is tiie Post-cAce. Queen Square occupies mwe than seven acres oi 
ground, with an equestrian statue of King William III. in the centre. 
College Green is the Parade : here is the Cathedral and Mayor's Chapel. 
- Old Maricet Street, nearly a mile in length, is full of shops. Near Stokes 
Croft are many streets of comparatively modem erection, as well as Portland 
Square, upon die east side of which is St. PauPs church. No city, indeed, 
abounds more with places of public wfvship than Biisttd: berides die 
Cathedral and St. Mary''s Redcliffe, time are dghteen parish cburcbei. 
It ctrntaioB, bendes, numerous public buildings ; — the Guildhall, an anciettt 
edifice in Broad Street, the Merc^iants' Hall and die Assembly Rooms is 
Princes. Street ; others, o£ aon modon nection, are tbe New Commadal 
Rooms, opeaed in 1811, and a New Com Market, oo the south side of tbt 
Exchange, opraied in 1618. 
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SCOTLAND. 

ROSLIN CASTLE, MIDLOTHIAN. 



RosiTN Castik is one of those classical spots that no traveller omits to 
visit, and which few leave undelighted ; it is atuated about dght miles 
from Edinburgh, near the eastern extremity of the Pentland Hills, and in 
the parish of Laswade. The position of the Castle,^-on a rock impending 
over the river £ske, and only accessible on the land aide by a bridge, cross- 
ing a ravine, of great height, — might have been considered as commanding, 
but is certainly not available for defence, being surrounded by superior 
hills on either ^de of the river. 

Part of the Castle is of very early date : it was held by the Sinclair 
family from the time of King David I. ; and William Sinclair, Earl of 
Orkney, in the reign of James II., is particularly recorded to have lived in 
princely state at Roslin. It was this nobleman who founded and liberally 
endowed the celebrated Chapel belonging to the Castle, about the year 
1446. He was Chancellor of Scotland in 1454, and was ambassador to 
Henry Sixth of England. After his return to the Scottish Court, he wa« 
created Earl of Caithness. On the Sarins death, upon a division of the 
estates, Roslin became the property of Sir Oliver Sinclair, his second son. 
Like many other castles in the eouthera part of Scotland, it was nearly 
demoli^ed by the English ftmses under the Earl of Hertford, K. 6. in 1544 ; 
and in 1660 was surrendered to General Monk, the Commiuider-in-Chief in 
Scotland, under Cromwell ; after which it suffered by a local insurrection 
in 1681. The ruined walls, of dark brown coloured stone, are overgrown 
with mosses and shrubs ; and the only habitable remain of the ancient 
Castle is that shown in our view. The North Eske, a stream rising on the 
borders of Feebleshire, winds through a most beautiful glen at Roslin ; the 
rocky banks of the river are covered with all kinds of wood in endless va- 
riety of shades, while the clear and rapid stream is frequently lost to the 
eye amidst the masses of distant foliage. Bordering the glen of the Eske, is 
a succession of gentlemen's seats : the principal are Melville Castle, Mari&. 
bank ; and, nearly oppodte to Roslin, Hawthomden, once the residence of 
Drummond, the poet and historian of Scotland. 
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CORNWALL. 



NOITAR BRIDGE. 



NoTTAB Bkidgg cTOBses the river Lynher in a angularly RHnantic and 
beautiful valley,' three nales from Saltash, (hi the road to St. Gtennaina. 
Upon the elevated ground, on the east side of the vall^, is Stoketcm, the 
seat of Admiral De Courcy, ccHnmanding many interesting points in the 
view of the adjacent cotmtry. After passing this numsion, the rood de- 
scends to the little bridge crossing the stream at Nottar. The source of the 
LynhfT is anxogst the hills of Altemon, a fev miles vest of Launceston : 
it takes a south-easterly direction in its course, passing near, to Callmgton, 
and is aftnwards crossed by New Bridge, and Clapper Bridge, whence it 
winds throu^ that partof the valley r^tesented in our view. ThemeDery 
here consists of bold and lofty crags, slightly covered with healh oi^ 
shrubbery of natural growth. On the opposite side of Nottar Bridge the 
road ascends towards. Londrake, a village aboutva mile distant firom the 
banks <rf tlw Lynher. The large church of liondrake is a prominent 
<^ect to the neighbourbood ; its elevated situation commanding a fine pros- 
pect of rock scenery, diversified by rich lands, streams, and farm houses. 
The river Lynher, after receiving the water of the Tidi, continues its wind- 
ing coiu-se between Sheviock and St. Ste|^ens to the jmmwntfHy of Earth, 
where it spreads into a wide lake, called Lynher Creek, which falls into the 
Tamar about a mile below the borouj^ of Saltoah. Near its cmfluence 
with the Tamar, on the northern bank of Lynher Creek, is Ward House, 
the seat of Henry Harrison, Esq., commanding an uninterrupted prospect 
oS both rivers, iJie scenery of which is said to include *' the greatest 
variety of interesting combinadoos that con be found in England." 
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MIDDLESEX. 

STEELE'S COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD. 

Betobb the environs of London were aeriougly affected by the rage for 
building, when my Lord BurHngton oonsidavd himsdf out of town in the 
splendid mansion he had raised in Piccadilly, the situation of this cottage, 
on the rise of Haverstock HUl, was rural and almost solitary in the rtwd 
between London and Hampstead. It was then occupied by Sir Charles 
Sedley, a gentleman who had beei no less distinguished by his gallantries at 
the court of Chariea II., than by hisabilitiefl as a critic. He was so entirely 
the oracle of the poets' of that da^, that the king jestingly declared, " na- 
tiure had given him a patent to be Apollo's Ticeroy.'' After a life of extra- 
wdinory profligacy, dosed by ingratitude to his sovereign and benefactor, 
which he endeavoured to parry by his wit, he died here in 1701, at the 
age of sixty-two. 

The Cottage became afterwards nunc celebrated as the temporary resi- 
dence (tf the gay and lively Sir Richard Steele, in the year 1712. During 
the lime he lived hen, he vm* often visited by his friends, members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, a popular association of the principal Whig nobility and 
gentry, already mentimied, as held at the Flask in the village of Hamp- 
stead. Steele having at this time completed " the Tatler," jcnned Addi- 
son, also a member of tlie Kit-Cat, in " the Spectator," which was pro- 
jected on the idea of a club: many of the papers contributed by Steele 
were written hen. Pope, who at this p^od bad just commenced his 
tranalaticHi of the Iliad, was a frequrat visitor <^ Sir Richard Steele in his 
retireinent. This aasemUage of wit and talmt conferred a degree of cele- 
brity upon the spot ; and, in memary of its inmate, the Cottage hoa ever 
rince retained his name. Its windows command pleasing views of the north- 
western parts of London, with the Rent's Park in the foreground, also of 
the neighbouring hills of Highgate and Hampstead, and the few fields that 
still intervoie between them and the metropolis. 
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BERKY-POMEROY CASTLE. 



The ruins of Beiry-Pomeroy Ca§tle occupy an emineiice whidi rises 
almost perpendicularly from a narrow valley watered by a branch of the 
river Dart, and et the distance of about two miles west of Totnes. On 
the north side of the valley, opposite the rock on which the Castle standa, 
is a high ridge, partly covered with oak ; these hills shut in the ruins of 
the mansion on both sides, but the valley stretches a considerable way east 
and west, tmd, at either end, opens to a fine view of the adjacent country. 

The antiquity of the Castle is curied to an early period of Englidi His- 
tory. In the reigD of William the Conqueror, Ralph Fomeroy obtained 
above fifty manors, the greatest part of them situated in Devonshire, and 
of which Berry was the chief and head of his barony. He is supposed to 
have originally built the Castle, which afterwards obtained his name, and 
remained in the possession of his lineal descendants till the r^gn of Edward 
VI., when Sir Thomas Pomeroy sold the Castle and Manor of Berry to 
Edward Seymour, first Duke <^ Somerset, from whom the estate was inhe- 
rited by Sir Edward Seymour, his eldest son by his first wife, and 
High Sheriff of this county in the reign of Elizabeth ; from him it has 
descended through a line of patriots, one of whom was the chief promoter 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, to the present Duke of Somerset 

The plan of this castellated mansion is quadrangular, having, the priit. 
cipal entrance on the south, by a massive gatehouse flanked with hexagonal 
turrets. Over the arch was a sculptured shield, bearing the arms of Pome- 
roy, a lion rampant with a border indented. The south front is now the 
only remains of the Castle, with part of the interior of the court built by 
Sir Edward Seymour, the second Baronet of this family, about the reign of 
Charles I. ; but before he had completed his intentions^ the edifice was plun- 
dered and burnt in the civil wars, and his descendants have chiefly resided 
at Maiden Bradley. The Church of Berry ccmtaius several interesting 
monuments of the Seymour family, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
William III. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

SHEFFIELD FROM THE SOUTH. 



This lively and opulent town, the capital of Hallamshire, derives its name 
from its ntuaticm on the river Sheaf at its junction with the Hoti ; it stands 
principally on a hill, hut extends over the valley, and occupies thehillat each 
end. Sheffield is chiefly estimable in a commercial point of view, being 
celebrated throughout Europe for its unrivalled manu&ctures of cutlery and 
plated articles for the table and sideboard, which have been the chief source 
of its increasing prosperity. The river Don is navigable here, and falls 
into the Aire near Snaith : communicating with other rivers, and canals, it 
affords a water intercourse with all the principal towns in the county, as well 
as with those of Lincolnshire and Lancashire, conveying its produce to the 
ports of those districts and throughout the whole kingdom. The parish of 
Sheffidd is of great extent, stretching above ten miles in loigth, and about 
three nules in breadth ; in population, says Mr. Hunter, the historian of 
Hallamghire, it far exceeds the number of inhabitants in many of the Swiss 
cantons, and of itself would form a sovereignty which many a for^gn 
prince might envy. The town contains three chtu-ches : St. Paul's and St. 
James's are modem, but St. Peter's, the parish church, is very ancient ; it 
has a tower and spire in its c^tre, and was originally in the form of a cross. 
The Shrewsbury Chapel on the south ude of the east end was founded by 
George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and is adorned by a noble monument of its founder. This church also con- 
tains the first monumental sculpture by Chantry, in memory of the Rev. 
James Wilkinson, who died in 1805, after having been fifty years vicar of 
Sheffield. 

Thmnas Lord Fumival, of Hailamshire, had license from Henry III. 
to castellate his manor house at Sheffield, which devolved to the Nevilles, 
from whom it descended to the famous Sir John Talbot. While it was pos- 
sessed by this family, Mary Queen of Scots was confined here many years. 
Scarcely a vestige is now 1^ of the building which by marriage was conveyed 
to the Howard's; whose descendant, the present Duke of Norfolk, is the 
lord of the manor. 
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SHAUGH BRIDGE OX THE PLTH. 



The prindpal stream vhich forms the Flym, has its lise amongst the hills 
of Dartmoor, where it ia called the Mew, taking its course throu^ a wild 
valley smidst lofly torrs, as the heights, or ridges of the hills in this county 
are termed. It is not till after its juncHtm with the Cad that it is known as 
the Plym, a little above Shaugh Bridge, where 

" Thft Ctd o'ftT rocks white flHhiuf, mun 
To meet th« hxid Pljm." 

The Sbaugh side of the valley is here strewed with large masses of granite, 
while on the opposite side Dewerstone rock rises in one huge perpendicular 
cliff, covered with thick and vari^ated UDderwood, the impetuous torrent 
washing its base. At the north eastnn extronity of this valley of rocks is 
Cadaford Bridge, in the road from Tavistock to Ivy Bridge. 

^iBugh is about five miles north from the town of Plymptoa Earl ; and 
in consequence of having formerly belonged to the monks of the Priory of 
Plympton, the richest monastery in Devooshire, is frequently called Shaugh 
Priory. The church stands on a hill, whence is a view not more varied and 
extensive than interesting, which is bounded on the south by Plymouth Sound. 
The hanging wooda on the banks of the Plym, neu- Sbaugh Bridge, are 
extremely picturesque; and the river being broken and interrupted in its 
course by large rocks, forma many pleasing and natural cascades. Below the 
Bridge is the vale of Bickleigh, famed throughout the county for the beauty 
of ita woodland scenery. 

The river Plym is much resorted to by anglers; who find excellent aport.^ 
Its royalty belongs to the Eari of Morley 
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LANCASHIRE. 

THE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 

Blome's " Geographical Description of the Kingidom," notices the foun> 
dation of a Mercantile Exchange, in consequence of the rising importance 
of Liverpod. " Here," Bays the writer, in I67S, "is now erecting, at the 
public charge of the mayor, aldermen, &c., a famous town house, placed on 
ptllan and archee of hewen Btone, and underneath is the Public Exchange 
tor the merchants." Thii itructure has been replaced by a splendid build- 
ing, one of the principal ornaments of this town, and which may even be 
ranked amongst the first commercial edifices in Europe. Of the Town 
Hall, we have givoi a view and description, at page 10, ante. The New Ex> 
change Buildings were founded in 1803, and, in plan, complete a quadran- 
gle fk greater extent than that of the Royal Exchange in London, the 
area being a hundred and seventy-eight feet from east to west, and a 
hundred and ninety-seven feet from north to south. 

The style of architecture being intended to correspond with the north ele- 
Tsdon of the Town Hall, Is of rather magnificent diaracter. On a rusticated 
basement, forming a spacious arcade upon each front, to protect the mer- 
chants from the weather, is raised a Corinthian order, surmounted by a 
balustrade. The centre division is enriched by eight coupled columns, each 
fc»med of one entire stone, and on the entablature are four statues of (he 
elements. The entrance from old Hall Street is hj a vestibule, divided into 
three avenues by cdumns of the Doric order, and the north front of the 
building towards the same street is also Doric. The whole building is of 
stone, fitim the quarries in Toxteth Park, and built from a design by John 
Foster, architect to the corporation. 

The monumental groupe of bronze, in memory (^ Nelson, placed in the 
centre of the quadrangle, was deagned by Matthew Wyatt, and erected in 
1813. It displays a variety of composition: on a circular pedestal are basso 
relievos of the naval actions of St Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar ; the frieze, supported by captive figures in allusion to his signal 
victories, is inscribed with " England expects ^ery man to do his duty.* 
The principal figure, Nelstm, crowned by Victory, is represented as meeting 
death in the arms of his country and her navy. 
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LAUNCESTON CASTLE. 



This castle, undoubtedly of very early origin, has attracted the atten- 
tion of andquaries by the singularity of its cooBtruction. The late Edward 
King, in hig *' Munimenta Andqua," calls it a work of the Brittms, or rather 
of the Phoenicians, being built upon the plan of the castles in Asia Minor. 
He concludes it was tbe residence of Vortigem, both befwe and aftn his 
advancement to the British throne, and aays that upon his retreat into 
Wales, he built another on the same modeL 

Robert Earl of Mortaign, in Normandy, half brother to William the 
Conqueror, accompanying that monarch into England, was rewarded for 
his services by a grant of no less than seven hundred and ninety-three 
manors, and the earldom of Cornwall. His son WilUam, the second Eari, 
after the Conquest, is said to have enlarged and strengtheaed the works of 
this Castle, when the Keep, on a v^ lofiy and remarkable mount, obtained 
it the name of Castle Terrible. 

The walls enclose a considerable extmt of ground, and prove it to have 
been <mce a strong and important fortress. It was garrisoned for the King 
in the reign of Charles L, and became one of the last supports of tbe royal 
cause in this part of the kingdom. Tbe lodgings of tbe ConstaUe of the 
Castle are now the county gaol. But the office of Constable, ti^ether with 
that of High Steward of the town, is still held by his Grace the Duke of 
NorthumberUnd, K.G., who has a seat at Werrington, in the immediate 
ndghbourhood. 

The borough of Launceston and its suburb Newport, are very pleasantly 
situated in the midst of a M^y cultivated and well wooded country, upo6 
an eminence, at the foot of which flows the river Attery, one of the tribu- 
tary streams of the Tamar, into which it falls about thne miles hence. 
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KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 



The greater part of the coast between Brighton and Bottingdean pre- 
sents a perpendicular cliff about two hundred feet in height, at the base of 
which the sea is beating. Of the beauty of such a situation adequate 
advantage has been taken in the erection of Eemp Town, near Bkck 
Bock, at the eastern extremity of Brighttm. This new town, named after 
its founder, was commenced in 1821, and built on the estate of Thomas 
Read Kemp, Esq., M. P., from desgns by Messrs. Wilds and Busby. The 
principal feature in the p]au is an extensive Crescent, containing suitable re- 
sidences for the more distinguiibed vidto^ of this fashionable plave. The 
opening between the wings of this Crescent is eight hundred and forty feet, 
being two hundred feet greater than the span of the Royal Crescent at Bath, 
which, with wings, each three hundred and fifty feet, constitute a frontage 
towards the sea of not leas than fifteen hundred and forty feet The glacis 
descending fifteen feet will be terminated by an esplaiwde, cranmanding a 
beautiful and sheltered prospect of the ocean. Beneath this, a Walk tA the 
base of the difi^ will be carried to the west end ot the Marine Parade, and 
be united with the gardens and lawn, in the centre of the Crescent, by a 
tunnel. The buildings connected with the esplanade, &c were designed by 
H. E. Kendal],jun. 

By the application of plaster to imitate sttme, and the whole series of 
dwellings having been erected conformably to one order of architecture, the 
Corinthian, considerable effect has been produced in the general view of 
the buildings, while the good taste displayed in the interior of the houses ia 
exceedingly striking. 

On the beach, near this spot, are found semi-translucent pebbles of agate 
and chalcedony of a bluish grey colour, known by the name of Bottingdean 
pebbles, which when cut and polished, may be used for bracelets and other 
ornamental purposes. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



The borough of Plympton Esri, ntuAte in a plcBMiit valley about a 
mile iriom the river PlyiD, was once the capital seat and head of ibe Barony 
of the family tst RedTers or Rivers, EarU of Devonshire. The rcmaiiis of 
their ancient castle consist of a psrt of the Keep at the Bumodt tJ an artificia] 
mound. It retains also some of its anaent privileges as a slannaiy town, the 
court c^ the vioe-warden of the stannaries L^g occanonally held here. In 
more recent times this town became intavsdng as the birth-{dace of the 
founder of the English Schoc4 of Painting. Sir Joshua Reywdds was bom 
at Plymptoo, July 16, 17S3, the same year in which Kn^er died. The 
Rev. Samuel Reynolds, hit father, was Master of the Graumar &dioo) at 
this place, and toc^ upon bimaelf the education of his sui, whose early 
attempts, in that art, of whi^ he became so illustrious a profeflBor, he 
greatly encouraged- At eight years of age, young R^wAis possessed 
" the Jesuits' Perspective," and executed according to nile, a drawii^ of 
the GranunaT School, which is still preserved ; and many otbo: juvenile 
eflbrts of bis, are to be found in this part <^ the country, whore the remem- 
brance of his extraordinuy merit is chetished with eotinisiastic adauration. 
At seventeen he was ]Jaced as a pujnl under his countryman, Hudson, the 
most distinguished artist of his day, and was fii'st brought into notice by 
a portrait <^ Captain Hamilton, the father of the Marquess of Hamilton, 
painted about the year 1746 ; soon after which, be embarked for Italy 
with Commodore Kef^l, «ad gradually attained the bi^wst' rank in bis 
profieBdon as President of the Royal Aead^y,bymeritoriouf ezertJon. His 
portrait, punted by himsdf, adorns the Guildhall at his native town. 
He died February 88, ITW, at the ^ of sixty-nine. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

NEWCASTLE, FROM ASKEWS WOOD. 



This view of Newcaade is taken from Redheugh, the seat of Henry 
Askew, Esq., about a mile from Gateshead on the opposite bank of the 
Tjme. The Castle, which gave the name to the town, forms a prominent 
object between the spires of St Nioholas and All-Baints* Churches. The 
Keep Tower, now the only part remaining, is a very fine specimen of 
Anglo>Norman architecture, and was built by Robert Curthose, the eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, in 1080 ; it is situated on an eminence 
commanding the town and paarage of the bridge. The outward walls of 
the caatle fumerly enclosed an area (d more thim three acres, which was 
strengthened by a drcumambient moat ; and besides its grand entrance, 
called the Black Gate, had three posteme. John Baliol, King of Scotland, 
did homage for his crown to Edward I., within the great hall of the palace 
in this castle, in lS9!i. But after England and Scotland came under the 
government of one king, the castle was abandoned as a fortified place, 
and was afterwards purchased by the corporstiDn, who have placed it in the 
care of a warden. Within its walls, the Antiquarief^ Society of Newcastle, 
founded in 181S, held their meetings for a few years. 

Immediately beneath the castle, westward of the bridge, is the Close, a 
part of the town in which, formerly, the principal inhabitants lived in large 
and stately houses. That of the Earls of Northumberlimd stood next the 
river, and was long known as The EarPs Inn. The mansion house of the 
mayor, now the only remain ot the grandeur of the Close, has a terrace on its 
south front towards the river ; the Close is chiefly remaricable, at present, 
for the extent and value of the warehouses, &c it contains : the situation 
near the river b^ng desirable for certain manufactories, which are chieiiy of 
glass and iron. 
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CORNWALL. 



PENTILLY CASTLE. 
The Seat of JoHW Tittv Cohvtok, Esq. 



Thk banks of the river Tamar, in the vidrity of Pentilly Castle, p 
a vast variety of bold and picturesque forms, envdk>[^ in dense muses of 
umbrageous woods, or partially shaded by scattered groups of fine trees. 
This mansion is situated a few miles above Saltaah, and about four miles 
from Collumpton, on an eminence which forms an alrupt bank to Ae «&• 
ters of the Tamar. It was built by the present proprietor, on the site <^ 
an old manor-house belonging to the Tilly family, and was erected from 
designs by Wilkins, in what has been termed the Gothic style, which it 
must be remarked bears no affinity to the andent domestic ardiitecture of 
this country. The old houses display a totally different form fnun that 
of the design here adopted, with pinnacles and other enrichments of an 
ecclesiastical character ; really, while so many examples of detail are to be 
found, it is remarkable that architects will not exert their judgment in se- 
lecting and applying ap{nY>priate decoration in thear attempts to imitate the 
ancient style, rather than resort to the cburdior abbey fi>r the characteris- 
tic features of a dwelling house. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery will however always render Pentilly 
Castle an attractive object. ' The declivities towards the river are every where 
luxuriantly wooded— fine tall elms, and limes, picturesque fnmi age, stretch 
their broad branches over the approach to the mannon. Whai viewed from 
the river, the back-ground presents a lofty bank adorned with a tower, in 
which, it is said, the remains of one of the former proprietors of the Cas- 
tle* were buried, according to his own desire. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

THE HEAD OF DOVE DALE. 



Thk river Dove takes its rise amidst the rocky hills of the high Peake, 
ri^t miles south-west of Chxpel in le Frith. It springs from the hase of the 
Axe Edge mountain, near the town of Buxton, and, proceeding in a south- 
easterly direction, divides this county irom Stafibrdshire ; near Ashbourne 
the Dove receives the Manifold, and in the vale of Uttoxeter the river 
adomi the gitiuads of Doveridge, the seat of Lord Waterpark; then, 
flowing beneath the walls of Tutbuty Castle, it falls into the Trent below 
Burton. 

The Dove, in its quality and appearaooe, has been compared to the 
riverB of Wales, which derive their source from a mtMintainous origin : in 
the earlier part of its course, it forms the beautifully romantic glen shown in 
our View, a spot freqnendy visited by parties during the summer, who may 
employ a Iraig d&y in explorii^ its recesses. " Dove Dale," says Gilpin, 
" is (Hie of the most pleasing jneces of scenery of the kind we any where meet 
with : it has something peculiarly diaracteristic ; its detached perpendicular 
rocks stamp it with an image entirely its own, and for that reascm it affords 
the greater pleasure.*' The distinguishing character of the valley will be 
found to be derived from the incessant murmur of the stream, which glides 
rapidly over its rocky bed, or is retarded in its course by the isolated 
masses precipitated from its lofty sides. The dell at this point winds be- 
tween almost perpendicular hills, fiinged with copsewood, and abounding 
with bold prelecting rocks vliich break the course of the tcnrent In some 
places rocks of the most ringular and extraordinary appearance are de- 
tached from the odes of the valley, and rise in the form of pyramids ; in 
others, the rocks hang over the bed of the river, threatening destruction 
to those who venture along the steep and craggy path on its banks. 
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DURHAM. 



DARLINGTON. 



This is the chief town c^ Darlington Ward, the lai^fest of the four 
dividons of the County Palatine of Duriiam, or the Bishoprick, as it is 
usually termed. It is situated on the eastern ade of an eminence, at the foot 
of which flows the Skem, a hranch of the Tees. On tHe margin of this 
river are still the remains of an ejnscopal palace, originally huilt hy Hugh 
Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, in the reign of Richard I., and which was re- 
stored hyAntonyBeke, Bishop, in the reigns of Edward I. and II. asanoccft- 
Bional residence for hia ancestors. This palace had fallen into a state of dila- 
pidation, but was repaired by Bishop Codn, in the reign of Charles II., 
as an abode for his son-in-law, Charles Gerrard, Esq. ; since which time, 
being perfectly supernumerary as an episcopal reodence, it has been purchas- 
ed from the see of Durham, and is now the pariah workhouse. Near the 
~ Bishop's palace is an excellent free grammar-schotd, founded and endowed 
by Queen Elizabeth, in 1567. 

The large church, the chief ornament of the town, also built by Bishop 
Pudsey, stands at the south-west angle of the market-place, it waa once col- 
legiate, but waa dissolved in 1550. 

The market-place is very spacious, having in its centre the town-ball, of 
which we have givfsi a view; this building is of the Doric order, and was 
erected in the late reign. Near it is the site of the ancient cross, a usual or- 
nament of the market-place, the spot is now marked by a sliort column 
.raised on three steps. Here the afflicted poor used to solicit alms ; and the 
phrase, " He begs like a cripple at a cross,* was expressive of tiieir par- 
ticular earnestness of entreaty ; but the zeal of the Reformation has left 
few perfect specimens of these beautiful emblems of derotitni. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



MICKLEGATE BAB, YORK. 

Yoke, the second city in rank in England, is situated on the river Ouse, 
and appears to have been founded by Agricola, after his conquest of the 
Brigantes, luid was raised to the same dignity under the Roman government, 
which Aldboroug^ had previously enjoyed under the British. After the 
departure of the Romans, the city, as well as the surrounding country, was 
ffiiposed to the fury of the northern nations for more than six hundred years. 
In less than a century after it had been devastated by the Norman conqueror, 
the city was rebuilt, and a parliament summoned here by King Henry II. 
The castle built by William I. on the northern bank of the river is now 
a county prison, one of the largest in the kingdom ; near it is Clifford's 
Tower, which, although a ruin, forms a considerable ornament to the city. 
The city walls are in cixcumference about three miles, having four gates 
and five posterns. The principal entrance from the London-road, near the 
western angle of the dty walls, is the Micklegate Bar, shown in our Plate, 
one of the most noble remains of the kind in the kingdom, and at present 
betraying no visible signs of dilapidation. An outer ward, flanked at the 
angles with circular overhanging turrets, presents a pointed arch of entrance. 

To thegateitself, standing within this barrier, is a semicircular arch, which 
has been supposed by Dr. Stukeley and other celebrated antiquaries to be 
of Roman architecture. The tower of the Micklegate Bar is square in its 
plan, and rises to a great height, being in three stories, with circular 
towers at the angles ; the whole edifice is embattled with stone figures of 
armed men on the parapet, a mode of construction not unusual in the 
nmthem castles. The design of this building is altogether of the most noble 
description, and it must be regarded as a very curious and perfect example 
of a remote style of military architecture. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

THE NEW BAYLEY BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 



, This bridge of three arches over the Irwell, detives its present name &oin 
its situfltimi nesr the New Bayley Frisoa, in Stanley Street, Salford, which 
stands on the left of theviewin our Plate. The bridge is of stone, and the 
road over it leads to Liverpool, Preston, he, through Bridge Street, the 
upper end of which has been widened to render it more oovenient. It was 
opened for passengers in 1785, two years prior to the erection <J the PHmmi. 
The foundation-stone of the New Baylej,inscribed with the ninieofHoward, 
was laid in 1787, by Thomas ButterwOTth Bayley. Its walls form a square, 
the sides of which are each one hundred and twenty yards, guarded by irtxi 
cheveaux-de-fnse. Theentxsnce to the prisonis by arusticated stone building, 
giving an idea of its great strength and perfect security. Over theentraooe is 
a large room, in which the Sessions are held, with other rooms for magistrates, 
counsel, jurors and witnesses. Behind this lodge, in the midst of a large 
area, stands the prison, erected in the form of a cross, three stmies high.. In 
the centre of the second story is the prison chapel. All the poisoners who 
can work at any trade ore employed, none being suficred to acquire habits 
of idleness within the walls. An indiacrimiiiate confinement in a prison 
where industry is not insisted upcm, being considered as only affording the 
means for completing a vicious educatitm. The New Bayley Prison is 
entirely free from this eviL The spirit <^ beoevolenoe irilich directed the 
humanity of Howard and Beocaria has amply provided against it. 

The other buildings seen on the banks of the Irwell in our View, are 
chiefly large cotton manufactories and warehouKS in Manchester. 
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YORKSHIRE. 



THE FI£R, SCARBOROUGH. 



ScAEBObooeB occupies a central poaidoa between Wliitby and Flambo- 
tough Head, preBeuting a most conrenient p<»t for coastingivesEels in stress 
of veatfaer : great aecurity is afftmled by the high buids on tbe one nde, 
and the Castle-htll on tbe other ; but the harbour, now one of the best in 
the kingdom, was most mateiially improved by the erection of the juers. 
These jners, mised at' a vast expense, have bo long reriited the raging 
OGiean, that the strength of their original conatructian has been fullyexeuf£- 
ficd. Tbey are con^XMed of stones of all azes, well jointed, and mixed 
with piles which are banded with timbers. The pnen extend from the 
base of the bill, and separate as tbey {woceed, the b^er to break the ftaoe 
of the waves ; they lise afanit twenty or thirty feet, and are' about sixty feet 
wide, prqecting intb the sea one thousand two hundred and forty feet 
Fmn the extremity near which our view is taken is a beautiful view of the 
Bay, the Caatla, and the town. Immediately in front is the CUff Bridge, 
near it is the Muaeusi on the Spa Terrace; both trf which buildings, 
recently earected, hare very greatly contributed to the improvement of the 
town. A new diurch, also, in the style of architecture prevalent in the 
thirtemth centuryj for wMcfa Sir J. V. Johnstone p-esented the stone, was 
cmuecistcd on S8xd Angast 1828, and was named Christchurch. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



DARTMOUTH CASTLE. 



Thk Bay At the exit of the romantic river Dart, and formed by Start 
Poaot on the west) and Froward Point on the east, is a most beautiful 
ezpante of water, adorned with lome of the finest scenery on the Coast. 
The banks consist of lofty wooded hills shelving down in all directions, 
which form its principal feature. The entrance of the river into this Bay, 
as well as its exit to the'sea, appear from many rituaticBis dosed up by the 
ainuoeity of the banks, and give it the form of an inland lake, while the 
rocks OD its ndes, composed ^ glossy purple coloured slate, have thor sum- 
mits fringed with various plants and shruba. 

The entrance to XWtmouth harbour is ddended on the western side by 
the Castle, a single tower with two bastions, situated about a mile frran the 
town. The governor, Arthur Howe Holdgworth, Esq., has a seat at 
Mount Galfoo, in the immediate vicinity. The view of the town from the 
Bay is extremely pleasing, the houses all built on the acclivity of a cra^y 
hill, extending a mile along the water's edge, and interqiersed with trees. Th£ 
Dock Yard sud Quay, by projecting into the river, cause an apparent cur- 
vature in its course which has a very beautiful e&ct, the unifbrmity of the 
scene brokoi by numerous vessels gliding along its current. 

The parishes </ St. Fetrox, St Saviour, and Townitall, form the borough 
of Clifton, Dartmouth, Hardnesa — places still distinct in local regulations. 
Ship building and a fishery are both carried on to a ccmsiderable extent in 
the town, which is as fiivounihle to health- as it is admirable for its other 
attractions. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

THE NEW BBIDaE. LANCASTER. 



Thib Bridge over the river Lune forna a most noble approach to Lan- 
cwter from the north, and was erected about the year ITH, at Skerton 
town end, in the room of an iticominodiotts bridge lower down the riTer, a 
aituation considered less eligible in point of convenience, by the able archi- 
tect of the New Bridge. Nothing can be more imposing than the simple 
elegance of this structure. It was, we believe, the very first work of the 
late Thomas Harrison, of Cheater, who afterwards designed and executed 
the extensive alterations in Lancaster Castle, mentioned in our description^ 
at page 67- The whole length of the Bridge, from one bank of the river 
to the other, is fire hundred and forty-nine feet, ccmsisting of five elliptical 
■rdbes, all of equal dimensions, surmounted by a parapet which is puallet 
with the water-Jowy— on instance of good taste not frequently to be met with 
at the period when this bridge was erected. In beauty of proportion, it 
will yet bear comparison widi any bridge of the same extent in the king- 
dom which is particularly celebrated for this species of architecture. 
The total expense of the erection, defrayed by the county, amounted 
to twdve thousand pounds. The river Lune, which serpentizea between 
sloping hills in a rich valley above the town, makes an acute angle on its 
north side, whence several regular streets lead towards the south, leaving 
the Church and Castle detatdied. The town, built of stone, makes a beauti- 
ful appearance, rimng from the water^s edge. The Church, dedicated to St 
Mary, stands a little below the Castle on the eminence ; from the Church- 
yard is a grand aod much^dmired prospect of the northern mountains, 
together with a very extmsive sea view. 
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YOEKSHIEE. 

WHTTBy, FROM THE SOCTH; 

In this view <^ Whitby, the wbde town is seen' rising Jrom both Ae 
margins of the Esk, with its curious drawbridge across the river ; b^ood 
the western bills the Pier runs direct tnm the town into the GreAnAB Ocean. 
It extends dghteen hundied feet, and ftHias a noUe iiuauie parade, com- 
manding s full view i^ the Bay. 

The Churdi and Abbey are rituated on the eastesn diff, a great bai^t 
above the town. " High Whitby's clustered pUe" waaoneof tIie.earlieBt 
mcmastic foundations in this kinfi^om, and was raited in gratitude to heaveo 
for a victory obtained over Penda, King c£ Mcreia, by Oswy^ Sing of Nor- 
thumberland, A. D. 657- In dimenrioas it eaceeded tbe usual siae tJ 
churches of that age* and was placed under the - mm mint of his nJeoa 
Hilda, whose piety subsequently obtained her ^aaaniaatka. This nu»as> 
tery, which had been destroyed by the Danes, was refounded by Sir WiUiam 
de Percy, the first of that noble family, in tbe year 1074, ibr Banedictln* 
monks, and by him dedicated to St. Peter and St Hiklk- ; but it wns not 
until the time of WiUiam. Percy, adesoendant of the founder, and third 
prior of Whitby, that it was raised to the dignity of an abb^. At the dis* 
solutioa of the monasteries, it waa swroodCTcd to the Kin^ by Henry da 
Vail, the last Abbot, in 1541. Tbe Abbey Chttmh is in length two bi». 
dred and twenty-tw« feet, in breadth fifty^«iz,£eeb; th« nave thirty feet, 
aisles thirteen feet each; the walls ane sixty feet h^i, and th»towtT a 
hundred and foiff feet. From their elevated aitu^on, these nmu are a 
useful sea inark cm a dangerous and rooky ' coast. The east end is tbe moat 
perfect part : it presents a style of .arcbileotare in wbicb the laneet«b*ped 
window prevails. Great part of tbe west end, together with its great 
window, fell down during a violent storm, in November 1794. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter, was also rebuilt by Sir William 
Percy ; at the west end, the cliif, which is very high, is in some parts nearly 
perpendicular, where it is approached by an ascent of one hundred and 
ninety-four steps. 
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SCOTLAND. 



THE CITY OF GLASGOW, FROM THE GREEN. 



The tireea, a beautiful la:wn, stretches along the banks of the Clyde 
on the eastern side of Glasgow, forming a public promenade, in extent 
and beauty not to be eurpassed except by the Parks of London. This 
open and verdant space, two miles and a half in circumference, is intersected 
by gravel walks partially shaded with trees, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding scenery. The river Clyde, a noble stream, after passing 
Rutherglen bridge, makes a bold curve at the bottom of the green, flowing 
full, calm, lind dter as aibbef, between the agreeable vo^ure of its banks. 
On this spot, near its centre, the citizais of Glasgow have erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Admiral Lord Nelson, an obelisk, on a graduated 
basement, one hundred and forty-thiee feet in height. The n<Hth..eaatem side 
of the green is occupied byCalton, a large and extensive village connected 
with the city, near which is the public washing-house, where the linen is 
8|ne«d on the fine green luff to bleach. 

Immediately fronting the green is Mont^th Row, a line of handsome 
houses, the east end of which adjoins the Carlisle Road, coiaducted by a 
recent improvemoit i^early in a strait line from Park Head, where the 
Edinburgh road meets it From Monteith Row to the Cross, a new and 
splendid entrance to the City called London Street, has lately been built, 
which communicating directly with the Trongate, now forms unquestionably 
the finest street in Scotland extending from the green to Anderston on the 
western nde of the City. 

The Court-House, with its noble Doric portico, fronts the green at the 
botton f^ the Salt Market, a street that will never be forgotten ae 
the teadence of the warm-hearted BaiUie Nicol Jarvie. Near it is St. 
Andrew's Square, the spire of its church rising from the centre. The 
spire of the Merchant's House in the Briggate, is surrounded by balus- 
trades at different heights. This was built in 1659, and may be considered 
the finest of its kind in this view of the City, the Cathedral being more than 
a mile north from the river. 
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THE CITY OF HEREFORD, FROM THE RIVER. 



The river Wye, celebrated for the fncturesque scenery of its banks, rising 
in the mountains of MontgomeryahiFe, enters this county near Clifford, the 
reputed birth-place of Fair RosaoHmd, and flows through a level and ex- 
tremely pleasant country to Hereford, between this City and Rose its 
features assume greater txildness. The Wye Bridge, at Hereford, for many 
years the only bridge in the whole extent of the river, was erected in - the 
fifteenth century. 

The antiquity of Hereford is proved by its having been the seat of a 
bishop in the British era. It became the capital of the Mercian kingdom, 
and was encloEed by walls about the time of AtheUtan. The Cathedral 
was founded by Milfrid, in honour of Ethelbert, king <^ the East Angles, 
about the year 825 ; but the present structure was commenced after the 
model of the Church of Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany, by Bishop Robert 
loosing, who died in 3095, leaving it unflniahed. The original design was 
however completed by his successor in the see, Hainelm, Chancellor to the 
Queen of Henry I., who died in October 1115, and is recorded in the Ca- 
lender of Obits as the founder of the Church, probably from the greater 
part of the building having been erected during his prdacy. The general 
plan of the Cathedral is that of a cross, with a lesser transept towards the 
east, and a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary beyond it. From the in- 
tersection of the nave and transepts, rises a square tower, which had for- 
merly a spire of ninety-two feet in height above the battlements, pulled 
down during the repairs, when the Cathedral was deprived of much of its 
venerable appearance, after the lamentable fall of the west &ont in the year 
1786. In its primitive state, the c«itnil tower, was masnve and enriched 
only by the mouldings and ornaments peculiar to the Norman style; 
but after the destnictioQ of the qnre, the battlements were rused, and 
crocketed pinnacles placed at the angles. The addition of a Corinthian 
capital to a Doric shaft, could not be more destructive of architectural pro- 
priety, than this infringement c^ the true character <^ a Nwman edifice. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 



BABICOMBE BAY. 



The aouthern coast of Devoiuihire, skirted by the English Channel, 
presents a maritime outline deeply indented by various small but beau- 
tiful bays running into the land between its rocky projecting headlands. 
From the Start point to the mouth of the river Exe, the- coast chiefly 
fronts the south-east, whence it gradually inclines towards the soatb, 
as it unites with the coast of Dorsetshire near Lyme. This part of 
the country, on account of its peculiarly mild and salubrious climate, has 
been called the Montpelier of England, and a more agreeable place of resi- 
drace con scarcely be found, than the village of Babicombe, a hamlet in a 
rock ; the houses built of white stone, present an air of neatness, and have 
a romabtic appearance from thdr pomtioa, fronting a beautifid bay between 
the Ness Point on the north, and (he prraaontory called Hope^s Nose, on the 
south ; sheltered by a chain of hills on the north we«t, the scenery is diver- 
siiled by bold swells, winding ctunbes and fine vaks, with the most enchant- 
ing views of hill and rock. Babicome is in the parish of Mary Churoh, in 
the hundred of Heytor. The road from Exeter to Brixham, after crossing 
the river Teign to the opposite village of Shaldon, ascends a steep hill and 
leads through Combe Fufford's to Mary Church, and having the fine ex- 
panse of Babicombe Bay on the lefl, is continued, by Hope^s Nose, to Tor- 
quay, on the north eastern shore of Torbay ; every vessel passing to this 
rendezvous of our fleet, is seen. The Barton of Babicombe, as all manor 
houses are denominated in this county, was formerly a seat of the family of 
Hele, from whom it passed to that of Trelawney, and, together with Sta< 
pledon and other estates, to the Honourable Rose Herring May, who sold 
it to Lord Clifford of Chudldgh, its present proprietor. 
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CORNWALL. 

LAUNCESTON CASTLE, FROM THE TOWN. 



The Keep, or citadel, of Launceston, fiwmerly Diinhered, is one of the 
most remarkable buildings of the kind ia t}ie kin^om ; it consists of a 
round tower thirty-six feet in diameter, and about tbirty-^ght feet in height, 
standing on a ste^ conical rocky mount, and surrounded by a mdl twdv* 
feet thick and twenty feet high, the inner part of which is much decayed 
on the east side. 

The form of the outer wall approacfaesto an oval, its external dimensiens 
being seventy-^ght feet by seventy feet. The space between this wall and 
the inner tower, varies in width ttom six to ten feet, and there was formerly 
a steep fli^t of steps leading up the south side of the mount to the en- 
trance into the tower, on the top, between two walls. 

Of the predae date of this curious edifice, nothing is known ; the Castle 
was certainly in existence at the time of the Xorman Conquest, and pro- 
bably long before. As it exhibits no trace of Saxm ornament, Mr. Lysons, 
in b^ account of Cornwall, admits there is some rebscxi for the opinion, 
that it is a British work, as mentioned in our former description, pa^ 76. 
One proof of its great age, is the state of decay in i^ich it appears to have 
heen iu the eariy port of ihe fourteenth century, according to a survey of 
that period ; the particulars of which ive given by Mr. Lysons. What has 
been aid by some historians, of the Castle having been erected by William 
of MortaigD, Eaii of Cornwall, must apply to tiie buildings of the base 
twurt, of iriiit^ little now remains, except the gatehouse, a small tower, and 
part of the outer walls. . 

From its stropg posilimi, the Casde became an important post during 
the civil wars. Sir Richard Buller, who fine held it for the Parliament, 
quitted the town on the approach of Sir Ralph Hopton with the king's 
forces. In August 1644, it surrendered to the Earl of Essex, but fell into 
the hands of the Royalists again on the capitulation of the Earrs army. In 
1646, the Castle was ultimately surrendered by Colonel Basset to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 



THE CITY OF BATH. 



monk's hill on the river AVON. 

The lower, or SomersetBhire Avon, risra in the hilly district of north Wilt- 
shire, a little distance from Wottm Basset, and in some pkces divides this 
county fran Wiltshire ; emerging Jrom beneath the lofty eminence on which 
the village of Bathford atands, utd increased by the waters of two or three 
Hoaall streams, the river almost encircles the splendid City of Bath, seated 
amidst an inuncaue amphitheatre of hills, and then pursues its course to 
Bristd. 

The view <^ Monk's Mill, on ito banks, is taken near Fult«iey Bridge, a 
point whence the Abbey Church, lying a little to the right of the picture, 
is-not seen. The hilly grounds, over the houses of Widcombej are part of 
the- enclosures of Prior Park^ a spot rendered in some d^j^ee classical, as 
the scene of '* Tom Jones,*' the most celebrated of Fielding's works, and 
as the subsequent icndence of Bidiop Warburton,.a wit and a schdar, dis- 
tinguished amongst his contemporaries of the middle of the hut century. 
In the novel, Ralph Allen, the liberal-minded proprietor of this estate, is 
supposed to have suggested the character of AUworthy, a name expressive 
of his benevolent disposition. He built this noble seat in the year 174S, 
upon land which had formerly belonged to the Priors of Bath, and whose 
grange, in the immediate neighbourhood, supplied venison for the Convent. 
Although the house stands below the summit of Combe Down, it is consi- 
dered to be elevated four hundred feet above the City of Bath. The front 
of the edifice presents a line of building of the Corinthian order, of nearly 
thirteen hundred feet in extent. On Combe Down are those vast quarries 
of free-stone, striking objects of curiosity, whence the stone is brought down 
to the river side for conveyance to different parts of the kingdom, by means 
of an incbned plane railway. More to the left of our view is Claverton 
Downs, commanding the most interesting views of the whole dty and its 
beautiful environs. 

S B 
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DERBYSfflRE. 



VIEW IN DOVE DALE. 



The principal and most fi^quented entrance to Dove Dale, is about one 
mile fitm the road leading from Ashbourne to Buxton, near the hill 
called Thorpe Cloud, conspicuous for many miles round by its singular 
shape, a perfect cone, being detached from the chain of surrounding hilla by 
the River Dove, which in its course forms an an^e at the base of the hill. 
The descmt here, presents a narrow and deep dell, with many craggy rocks 
one above another, rising to a vast h«ght on one aide ; and on the other, an 
almost perpendicular ascent covered with wood and herbage. 

About a mile from this point, up the Dale, is a fine natural arch, at least 
forty feet high, in a line of rock extending along the edge of a precipice ; 
after passing through this arch, are seen two remarkable caverns, named 
Reynard's Hall and Kitchen, in a situation which affords a very beautiful 
but confined view of Dove Dale; the rocks on the oppodte side adorned 
with hanging woods. In the midst of this wooded scenery, rises a grand 
solitary pointed rock, described by the guides as Dove Dale Church, which 
has a very pleasing, if not sublime, appearance. 

Frequent excursions are made irom Ashbourne, in the summer season, to 
this justly cdebrated valley, where its wildness produces a striking effect, 
from the contrast with the extreme fertility and richness of the environs of 
the town. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



KENDAL, STRAMMONGATE BRIDGE. 



The approach to Eeodal, from the north, is usually characterised as 
presenting a sceoe of the most pleasing and interesting description. After 
crosdng Shap Fells, a rock on the east side of the road, called Stone Crag, 
marks a point whence the view has been described as one of the finest land- 
scapes in the worid : there are indeed many beautiful hills and knolls scat- 
tered about the valley of the Ken, either cultivated or covered with wood, 
the fertile inclosures spreading over the hills in the most picturesque manner 
that fancy can conceive. At the entrance of Kendal the river is crossed by 
Strammongate Bridge, near the junction of three roads from Sedberg, 
Kirby Stephen, and Penrith, the main street rising towards the centre of 
the town. 

The ancient remains of its Castle, constructed of rough stone and ce. 
meait, are seated on a fine green hill on the opposite tdde of the river. The 
outer walls were circular, enclonng a court of the same form, and surrounded 
by a moat ; but there are now no traces of outworks. The situation com- 
mands a complete view of .the town and river, with the fruitful open valley, 
through which the Ken pursues its winding course. 

No conjecture has even been hazarded as to the original founder of the 
Castle; but the fortress was undoubtedly raised by the first Barons of Ken- 
dal, and very probably on the ruins of a Roman station, being within right 
of Water Crook, one mile distant, the Concanguim of the Romans, an 
intermediate station between Dictis, Ambleride, and Overborough. 

There is a tradition, but not worthy of regard, that the Castle held out 
against Oliver Cromwell, when it was battered from Castle Law Hill. This 
is an artificial mount, that also overlooks the town and faces the Castle, 
where, in ancient times, distributive justice was administered. On the top 
of this hill a monument was placed, bearing the following inscriptiim : 
" Sacred to Liberty. This obelisk was erected in the year 1788, in me- 
mory of the revolution in 1688." 
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KENT. 



THK LANDIKO PLACE, ODTEB BABBOUK. 

The Harbour of Dover was distiaguMhed by extraordinary privileges, 
even before the Conquest. It appears from Domesday Survey, that the 
bui^esses provided twenty shipe, each manned -with twenty-one men, for the 
King's use, for fifteen days every year, and that when the king's messengers 
came to this port, they paid for the passage of a horse, threepntce in winter 
asd twopence in summer, but the burgesses found a plot and an assistant ; 
when more were required they were furnished at the Royal expaise. For 
this species of feudal duty, the inhabitants of Dover were exranpted from 
all suits, services, and ordinary fines at their lord's court, and the resident 
burgesses were exempted from all tolls and customs throughout England. 

Dover remdns, to this day, the principal place of embarkation for tra- 
vellers to the Continent ; and besides an establishmoit of packets bdonging 
to the Post Office, there are many vessels exclurively employed in the passage 
from this port to the opposite coast, and frequently reach Calais, which is 
nearly twenty-three miles distant, in three hours ; the shortest passage on 
record was made in two hours and forty minutes. The paas^e firom Dover 
to Calais is commonly performed in less time than that from Calais to 
Dover, on account of the tide being more advantageous in the fbroier 
instance. 

In the earliest periods of Englidi History, the passage over sea was very 
frequently restrained by writs of proclamation, tie eaeimt r^no, addressed 
to the Lwd Warden of the Cinque Ports, the Shetifla of the several coun- 
ties, &c. This arbitrary stretch of the prerogative was the occasion of 
repeated demands of the House of Commons, by petition to the king, that 
every man should be at Liberty to pass over the sea at his pleasure, upon 
paying the old accustomed duty of half a mark, as ordained by the King's 
charter. 
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CHESHIRE. 

CHESTER, FROM BARRELWELL HILL. 



Tbs City of Chester is very beautifully situated near the southern 
boundary of the county, on a rocky eminence above the Dee, over which 
is a bridge. The river Dee, held in such veneration by the ancient Britons, 
is principally composed of two rapid streams descending from the heights, 
which s^iarate Dolgelly and Dinas Mouthy fmn Bala, and unite in forming 
Pimble Mere, or Bala Lake, the largest sheet of water in Wales. The 
Dee, issuing thence, flows beneath the town of Bala, and through the singu- 
larly striking valleys of Glenderdwy and Llangollen, in beautiful curves 
between the high mountuns of this district, till it emerges into the great - 
plain of Cheshire, where it adds to the romantic scene of Nant y Bell, pur- 
suing its course beneath the Park of Wynnstay. It afterwards nearly 
encircles the walls of the City of Chester, and falling over a ledge of rocks, 
forms a great estuary between the town of Flint and the pleasant village of 
Parkgate, whence numerous vessels transport the abundant produce of the 
county, to the nster kingdom, across the Irish sea. Chester is the chief 
town of the Palatinate, and consists principally of four streets leading 
towards the points of the compass, each terminated by a gate in the walls, 
which are one mile and three quarters in circumference, and are particu- 
larly curious, as presmting the only entire specimen of ancient fortification 
in the kingdom, except Carlisle ; on the top of the walls is now a continued 
walk, used by the inhabitants for recreation. St John's Church, on the 
east side of the city, shown in our view, is said to have been originally 
foimded hy King Ethelred, in the year 869> It was cruciform in its {dan, 
but the north and south transepts, with parts of the east end, were demo- 
lished by the fall of the central tower in 1764, the ruins of which have now 
a very picturesque appearance. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



ByDALIiAKE. 



Rysal Lakb, bordered by meadowiand haogiag woodi, suimouated by 
rocky mountains of the most picturesque fonn, pres^itA a lovely and inter- 
etting Bceoe to the eye of the tniTeller, when about a mile and s hdf from 
Ambledde od the road to Keswick. The water ii priacipally fed by a 
streun flowing fhnn Grasmere Lake on the weBt, which makes ita exit oo 
the opposite side, and tails into Windermere. At Rydai Mount, shown on 
the right of our fnoture, Wordsworth, the poet of nature, has fixed hia re- 
ndoice, environed by her suUime and beautiful compositions. Rydal Head, 
the suamiit of the mountain, is of great hei^t, its craggy peaks intermixed 
with nnall trees and bushes ; lower down, thick copses adorn the sides, whicb 
are studded with little white cottages nutntled with ivy. The hills on the 
oppodte side of this beautiful lake are not so high as Rydal Head, 
iMit equally interesting firom their variety of forms and tints ; their bases 
ore profusely covered with thick woods to the very mai^iin of the water. 
Two picturesque wooded islands enrich the view, and every object in th^ 
distant scene is aofteaed into a cerulean hue, blraided with the deeper shades 
of the variegated woods, and reddish colour of tbe rocks, mixed with the 
luxuriant green of the banks of the lake. 

Lough rigg Fell, a high ridge enctmipassed by l^es and waters in the im> 
mediate neighbourhood of this scene, towers above the surrounding moun- 
tains wid high grounds, and presents a verdant surface to the eya 
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WILTSHIRE. 



STONEHENGE. 



Stoxebemge, a moDument of very remote antiquity, fille the mind with 
astoDiahment by its isolated pontioii, as vdl as the magnitude of ita con- 
BtnictioQ— "Thence this remarkable circle of stones has been termed, the 
wonder of the toeet. 

Similar erections, but composing circles of less compass, formed with 
stooes of much inferior size, are to be found in differrait parts of the kinf^ 
dom. The arrangauent of Stonehenge seems, above all others, to have 
required consid^nvble mechanical power and mathematical knowledge. The 
name it bears at present is Saxon — peculiarly descriptive of the mode of 
construction — the hanging stones ; alluding to the pendant situation of the 
imposts, which lie on the jambs of the several trilithons. 

The tradition, that the stones can never be made the same number, when 
counted twice over, is remarkably verified by the disagreement of different 
authors who have puUlshed their investigations on this subject. 

Stonehenge, is situated on Salisbury Plain, in an open campaign country, 
six miles from that City and about two miles and a half west from Ames- 
bury, very near the road to Warminster. It conaists of two circles con- 
taining large stones erected perpendicularly, with cross pieces on the top 
fixed by mortises, and ten«is formed in the stone with a chisel ; the inner 
circle c<mtBia8 the largest stones, and in a walk between the two, an awful 
and surprising egect is produced on the beholder. What may be deemed 
the principal entrance to this venerable relic of antiquity, is upon the north- 
east, and most p^ect side, whence the ^pearance is truly magnificent. 
The stones are trom eighteen to tw^ity feet high, six or seven feet broad, 
and about three feet thick ; some of them exceed thirty tons, but the greater 
part are about ten or twelve tons, each, in weight. Most of ^e Barrows 
which surrotmd Stonehenge, are supposed to have been formed subsequently 
Jo it, though most probably before the arrival of the Romans in the kingdom. 
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SCOTLAND. 



EDINBURGH CASTLE. 



In every view of the City of Edinburgh, bom whatever {xnnt, the Cas- 
tle, toweriDg high above sU that Burrounds it, becomes the predominating 
object; but from the western extremity of Princes Street, its immense alti- 
tude is most apparent. The sides of the rough and craggy eminence on 
which this venerable pile is founded, rise in magnificent forms, and produce 
the noblest effect ; the grey granite of the rock, mixed with verdure, blends 
happily with the recent plantation of the dell between, while the old houses 
of the mean suburb of Fortsburgh on the right, contrast finely with the 
grandeur of the citadel. 

The Castle is inaccesdble except from the Castle Hill, a continuation of 
the High Street, where the entrance is defended by an outer barrier cf 
palisades, within which is a foss, drawbridge, and gate-house, protected by 
two flanking batteries of four guns each. 

The Crown Room, in which the Regalia of Scotland is deposited, is a 
strong vaulted chamber, its chimney and windows well secured by iron 
stanchels, and the entrance guarded by an oak door of considerable thick- 
ness, beffldes an iron grating, fastened with massive bars and locks. Two 
yeomen keepers are deputed by the Commissioners to exhibit the ancient 
regalia, with suitable precautions for its safety. Respecting the history 
of the Castle, its origin is very uncertain. In 1174 it was surrendered 
to Henry II. of England, to obtain the freedom of King William I. 
of Scotland, who had been defeated and taken priscoier at Alnwick. 
The Castle is also said to have been demolished by Robert Bruce, and to 
have been rebuilt by Edward III. of England. King James VI. was bora 
here, IS June 1566. His present Majesty visited the Castle, in state, on the 
S9nd August ISSS, Marchmont Herald announced the approach of his 
Majesty to the Governor, and the keys of the Castle were presented to the 
King at the barrier. On his Majesty's arrival at the half moon battoy, a 
loyal salute was fired from the ramparts, and he afterwards proceeded to 
the Governor's house, the Duke of Hamilton bearing the crown in the pro- 
cession. 
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MONMOUTHSfflRE. 

ABERGAVENNY. FROM THE USK ROAD- 



This andent town, the G^banium of Antoninus, is situated at the mouth 
of the river G^venny, which here jdns the Usk, It is still surrounded, in 
parts, hy the remains of a wall ; and its castle, now a picturesque ruin, 
overlooks the nvex Usk, at the southern extremity of the town. From this 
point, locUng DWth-west, is a view of the valley, bounded by hig^ moun- 
tains, with the river winding throu^ the old bridge of fifteen arches ; ^ 
priory church, and other interesting objects, presenting a scenic combina- 
tion not easily paralleled in the kingdom. The castle itself, built before 
the Conquest, is in a state of dilajudation : the mound, on which the pen- 
tagonal Keep formerly stood, is in the centre of the court, environed by 
vesdges of the hall, kitcfaea, and ofiSces. Three principal streets of the town 
are formed by the roads leading to Crickhowel, Hereford, and Monmouth : 
in the centre is a spacious mark^{dace. The parochial church, dedicated 
to St Mary, was formerly that of a Benedictine Priory, and is nearly jta- 
flectin all its architectural detaiL With part (^ the revenues of the priory, a 
grammar school, founded by Henry VIII., is aidowed, and (rf which the 
cmporatiMi are trustees. The town is a great thorough&re, from the 
western parts of Wales, to Bath, Bristol, and Gloucester, and a cut com- 
municates with the Brecon Canal, about a mile distant. 

The Sugapjoaf Mountain, or Fen y Vale, is three miles north-west of 
Abergavenny ; from its summit may be seen a broad expanse of very fertile 
and beautiful country, with the Malvern and Clee hills in the distance ; the 
dty of Hereford is distinct, but hiUs conceal Monmouth from the view ; 
near are the great and little Skyrrid, or the Holy Mountains, and the 
iwnn*""*^ Blorens, with the town of Abergavenny beneath. A Roman road 
went henoe to Chester, and Offit^s Dyke extcoded Scam the mouth itf the 
Dee to the Wye. 
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SCOTLAND. - 

MELROSE ABBEY. FROM THE NORTH. 

. This -view of Melrose Abbey, frtHD the bulks of the Tweed, ahon the 
whole! IcDgth of its northern front, with the EildoiL hill for a back ground. 
The three conical summits of this hilt .denote it as the TVimon/tum of 
abtiquity; on that towards the north-east, are remarkable vestiges of. a 
n^gularly fortified Roman camp, which communicated with military. sta- 
ttonq oa the other two hills *, the extrone devation of the Eildon is sbout 
two thousand feet above the levd of the ' sea, with a view from its summit 
of many of the scenes of Scottish and English battles ; the picture^ue 
vUlage of Mdrose, and the Abbots'* Law, or Ccnirt Mount, between the 
town and the Tweed. 

Melrose Abb^, it is wdl known, affords the finest specimen of eocle> 
tiasldcal aidiitecture to be found in all Scotland ; the atone of which it. is 
built has wonderfully resisted the weather for many ages, and retains itK 
original sharpness ; so' that the most minute omamenta seem, as eatire «s 
vbxa newly wrought. The very beautiful extract &om the I^y of the 
La0t Minstrel, rtd^ve to this abbey, has been quoted in the desgriptiop of 
tb« magnificent east window, at p. 49. The follpwing lines, from Gala-. 
shieTs, a favourite Scottish air, show the populw opinion of the Abbatial 
Refectory. , . 

. . O the mcnJa of Molraae nude gude k^ 
Oa FridajB when they fasted, 
They wanted neither beef nor sle 
Aa long as their neighbours' lasted. 

-_ The total length of this venerable pile, which is buiK in the form of » 
(^ross, is two hundred and fifty-.«ight feot, and its extreme breadth, at thci 
tranaqits, is a hiuidied and thirty-Kven feet . . 
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SUSSEX. 

THE PAVnjON, BRIGHTON. 



'. The PavilioD, the rendence of His Majetty, on the west side of the 
Steyne, at Brighton, was origimUj build by Holland, in ] 784, and an 
enlargement of the plan ai the edifice by the addition of two spsdoua wings, 
took {dace about the year 160S; but the present building, presenting die 
iqjpesrance of an Oriental palace, was commenced by MuA, in 1816 : the 
dimensions were at this time considerably extended, several houses having 
been ranoved for that purpose. It is said that the design is, in aome degree, 
fininded upon that of the Kremlin at Moscow ; its numerous cupolas, spires, 
and minarets, admired for their tasteful structure, are unique in this country, 
ttid- are proofs of the diversity of talent poeaeased by the architect On 
the southern extremity of the front shown in our view, is a magnificent 
baDqiiettdng-room, sixty &et by forty-two feet in dimension, and on the 
north is a superb music-roam of the same size ; between than, in the cnitre 
of the front, is the Rotunda, fifty-five feet in diameter, connected with the 
music and banquettbg-^rotHnB by galleries, fifty-six feet in loigtb by twmty 
feet in width. The gruid entrance, by the Vestibule and Hall, is upon the 
west front, and leads to the Chinese Gallery, one hundred and sixty-two feet 
in length, being in five compartments. The walls of this room contain 
illuttradona, by groups (^ figures, of the manners and customs of the 
Chinese pecfile, being domestic' epsodes in the mc»t brilliant colours. 

The bronze statue of His Majesty, by Chantrey, is universally allowed to 
be cHie of the arti8t''s best productions ; it was placed on an elevated pedes> 
tal of granite, in the north enclosure o( the old Steyne, in 1887. 
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DURHAM. 



THE RIVER ABOVE SUNDERLAND BRIDGE. 



Th£ Weaxe lias its Eourc« in the wild 'range of moors, on tfae bordera of 
CumberUnd, towards Penrith ; the very mnantic district through which the 
river flows, odehrated for its lead^nines, is called Wearedale, and is inter- 
spersed with manj pleasant villages, ohieflj inhabited by persons employed 
io the lead works. The river takes its course benoath Ae town of Bishops 
Aukland, and the highly emb^ahed territory of the Bishops of Duriiain 
near that place. The winding stream then buries itself in deep dales, until 
it is arrested near the c«itre of the country, by the heights crowned by the 
Cathedral and City of Durham, wiiere the towers of the Castle overiiang 
the river from the summit oi a perpendicular rock. Below CheBter.j»> 
Street, the steep and wooded banks of the Wears present romantiB soenei 
around the statdy towers t^ Lumley Castle, and the modem reiidenoe 
of Lambton Hall: sublime and almipt predpiceB ov^ung the river 
towards the pant whence our view is taken, where the nunmotis and 
valusible ccdlieries are the source of a vast revenue to the district Her* 
the village of Southwick is placed in a cononanding sit^iation amidst the 
most beautiful views of the surrauoding country. Sunderiand Bridge 
over wludi is the road to Newcastle and Shiddi, was opeoed in 1796 ; it 
consists <tf a sii^ ardi of cast iron, two hundred and thirty-nx feet in 
span, and was constructed by Thomas Wilsrai, oi Bishop's Wearemoiith, 
architect. It is as beautiful in its form, as useful in its a}^>licatioa to the 
potposea for whicji it was intoided, and ctufera honour on the pngeetor; 
Rowland Burdon. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



BAGLAND CASTLE. 



This Caatle is said to have been fouDded by Sir WiUiain Ap Thomas, 
and completed by bis son William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke, of that 
family, who was beheaded after the Battle of Banbury, in 1469> It is 
also said that Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Hetuy VII., was 
ccxifined here by ordo- of Edward IV. Elistabeth, sole daughter and 
heiress of William seoond Earl of Pembroke, married Sir Charles Sinner- 
set, Lord Chambetlain to Henry VII., afterwards Earl of Worcester, and 
E. G., when it became the principal seat of the Earls of Worcester, 
and was undoubtedly enlarged and considerably embellished by that 
noble family, and, wbra in its splendour, was considered one of the finest 
edifices in England. It is situated on a gradual elevation in the road 
to Usk, about eight miles from Monmouth, and about a mile from the vil- 
lage of Ragland. The ruins excite peculiar interest on account of the 
gallantry with which the Castle was defended in the civil war, it having the 
^oriouB distinction of being the very last that held out for the King. Henry 
Marquess of Worcester, maintuned here a garriaon of eight hundred 
men from 164S to 1646, which the fertility of the estate enabled him to 
support The parliament army occupied a ridge <^ land half a mile east- 
ward of the Castle; and the Marquess, ^en about eighty years of age, hav- 
tng no hopes of relief, surrendered to Sir Thomas Fairfax, on the 19tfa of 
August, 1646, when the Castle was dismantled by order of Parliament, 
the woods in the parks were destroyed, and materials were carried thaace to 
rebuild Bristol Bridge. The remains consist of the Citadel, or Yellow 
Tower, the walls of which are hexagonal in plan, and ten feet thick : it 
was encompassed by a moat, and connected with the Castle by a bridge : 
there are steps leading to the summit, but every room ia destroyed. The 
principal gatehouse is in good preservation, and leads to the stone court, in 
which is the hall, sixty-six feet by twenty-eight, with a fine oriel window, 
the kitchen, tower, and offices; beyond is another large court, and the 
chapel. The whole space within the walls was four acres, two roods, and one 
perch. It has a terrace two hundred and sixty feet long. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 



THE CITY OF WORCESTER. 



WoBCESTEB, a large, populous," and 'exceedingly well-built city, is 
situated. on the gradual ascent of tKe eastern bank of the 'Severn, here a 
Inroad and tranquil stream, which, after passing' the noble bridge built by . 
Gwynn, traverses the vale of Evesham to Upton ; between the Malvern 
Hills on the N. W., and the Bredon Hill, a bold eminence aa the S. E. 
Towards tlie north-west of the dty are the Abberley Hills, and the eastern 
view is finely terminated by numerous eminences tufted with trees. The 
Cathedral of Worcester is said to have been founded by Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, in the year 680. It suffered more than once by fire subsequent to 
its erection, uid was entirely rebuilt by fiisbop William de Blois, and re- 
consecrated in 1218, in the presence of King Henry III., when the Church 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St Peter, St. Oswald, and St. Wul- 
stan. King John, who died at Newark in 1S16, was now interred in the 
chmr before the high altar; his tomb is the earliest royal monument in the 
kingdom. There arc partsof the original Church, built before 1160, which 
may yet be traced. The refectory of the Convent is still perfect, and the 
nave of the Cathedral is extremely beautiful both in style and proportions; 
the stalls in the choir, finely carved, were constructed in 1397, of fine Irish 
oak ; there are twaity-six on each side, those on the S. terminated by the 
BiBhop''s throne, and those aa the N. by the Archdeacon's stall. The pulpit 
of stone is much admired ; it is sculptured with the symbols of the Evange- 
lists, the arms of England and of the See of Worcester. On the S. side 
of the choir is the sepulchral chapel of Prince Arthur, eldest eon of 
Henry VII. and brother of Henry VIII. who died at Ludlow in 1503. 
The dimenuons of the Cathedral are five hundred and fourteen feet in 
length, seventy-eight feet in breadth, and sixty-eight feet in height. The 
t6wer rises one hundred and sixty-two feet from the pavement Adjoining to 
the Church are the Cloisters and tfae Chapter House, which last contains a 
copy of the descent from the Cross, by Rubens, and several curioiie MSS. 
in the library, to which purpose it is now amverted. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



BRANDON HILL, BRISTOL. 

Brakdon Hilt, a remarkable conical eminence, risiog two hundred and 
fifty feet above the River Avon, is within the boundaries of the City of 
•Bristol, about a quarter of a mile westward from College Green, on the 
road to Clifton. The hill derived its name from a chapel formerly upon its 
sununit, dedicated to St. Brandon, long once demolished ; and the pro- 
■perty was'in the'year 1625 vested in the Mayor and Sheriffs of Bristol, 
with pnrnission to the citizens to dry their clothes here. This elevated 
spot is particularly interesting to a stranger, as affording a most beautiful 
view of the City, sea banks, and the country, for many miles round, the 
River Avon flowing at the foot of the hill. In the civil war, the summit 
oi the hill was strongly fortified for the King, and part of the walls and 
trenches are yet to be discerned ; the surface of the hill appears to be 
rock, covered with a thin stratuin of eiirth, and the stone is valued by 
artiBts for grinding colours. On the opposite side of the River Avon, is a 
rich and wooded vale, with the lofty ridge of Dundry in the distance, and 
a corresponding range of hills commencing at St. Vincmt's Rocks. Leigh 
Down is immediately south of the City, presenting a plain of great extent, 
with projecting rocks in many places. Above the River Avon, these rocks 
form a high and continued ridge, the heights beautifully covered with 
underwood and forest trees. Opposite Rownham Ferry is the village of 
Ashton, between Dundry and Leigh Down, celebrated for its extensive 
strawberry gardens. Here is Ashton Court, the seat of Sir John Smyth, 
Bart., a very ancient edifice, situated on an eminence, in the centre of a lux- 
uriantly wooded park ; on a hill immediately behind the house, overgrown 
with trees and underwood, is Ashton Camp, a large space enclosed by a 
ditch and rampart, which, on the sde towards the mansion, are gradually 
tevelled. 
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DERBYSfflRE. 



VIEW NEAK. CASTLETTON. 



. Tbe Dortbem part of Derbyshire, dwtingiiubed b; the nundwr, fadght, 
and extent of its hillaand tnountainB, is do Igm remvkaUe &r the great 
depth and width <^ its' valleys, and the beauty and variety of its dales: The 
valleys are generally in prqxirtion to the ridges and mountains by which 
they are bounded, and the btoodest and deepest will be foinui in the Hig^ 
Peak. The most striking valley in this district is that in which the town 
of Castleton stands : upon entering it {rotn the aoutht the read has a suet- 
den and abrupt turning along the edge of a high and steep precipice down 
into the town. The valley, at least eight hundred feet deep, is in many 
parts neariy two miles wide, extending eastward to the distance of five or 
six miles. A number of lesser dales &om the north and south, are seen at 
various distances to open into it, and the steep sides of the valley are ren- 
dered very beautiful by well cultivated eBclosnres, which rise one above 
another to its very edge. The Village of Hope, at the distance of two 
miles eastward down the v^ey, has a pleasing appearance, while on the 
tarth side the country boldly swelling into bills terminating in two high 
points at considerable distance from each other. Descending from this 
elevated situation, other objects no less striking and picturesque present 
themselves. At the bottom is the town of Castleton. On a veiy high and 
steep eminence, the ruins ef Peak Castle attract the attention ; and cfaectly 
beyond the town, Mam Tor raises its lofty head, ov^looking this scene of 
beauty and grandeur. The valley does not extend beyond the town, but 
here forms a noble and magnificent amphitheatre, its back rising in many 
parts oae thousand feet, and' the diameter of its front measuring nearly two 
miles. In the course of this valley, the views are extremely divenified; in 
some places it bectanes narrow, its sides thickly clothed with wood,, and 
then gradually opening, presents a wide and extended prospect £very 
mile produces fresh objects and scenes, some of them grand, beautiful, and 
romantic ; and following the course of the Derwent as far as Derby, for 
nearly forty miles the scenery is highly varied. 
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WILTSHIRE. 



CALNE, FROM THE CANAL. 



The CanaX on the vestern side of Calne is a collateral branch of the 
Wiltshire and Berkshire navigation, which forms a conununication between 
the river Thames at Abingdon and this town, whence a branch of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal continues the line to Trowbridge and Bath. By 
means of this very extenHive and c(»iTeiiient water carriage, the fine cloths 
and other goods manufactured here, are conreyed to every part of England, 
to the great improvement of trade. The banks of the canal always present 
a lively scene, and being not destitute of trees, have a pleasing appearance. 

Calne is a towa of considerable antiquity, and is supposed to have arisoi 
upon the decline of a Roman colony, in the neighbourhood of Studlej, 
where Roman coina have been frequently found. It was the site of a palace 
of the Kings of Weasex, and a grand council is known to have been held 
herein the year 9T7, at which the law relating to the celibacy of the clergy 
was confirmed. The Castle House, Castle Field, and Castle Street, are the 
aoly local evidences of its ancient Castle : no walls are now to be seen. 

Calne was constituted a borough by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and has 
seat members to Parliament ever since the 26tb' year of the reign of Edward 
I. The Church, dedicated to Sl Mary, has a very noble tower, an olgect 
ai great beauty in the view of the town. The Market-house, Town-ball> 
and Free School, founded by J. Bentley, in 1660, are the principal public 
buildings. This town, situated on a stony bill, is remarkaUy wdl supplied 
with water by the junction of two rivulets, one rising at Cherhill, about 
four miles eaati-ard, and the other at Calston, where several streams may 
be seen guafaiag in a very beautiful manner fh>m tbe side of a hill, and 
fimning a sufficient body of water to turn a cotn-mill directly beneath : 
hence taking the nune of Marden, it supplws in its course to Calne several 
dothing and oonMnills. Bowood Park, the seat of the Marquess ot Lans- 
downe, who also holds tbe titles of Viscount Calne and Calattm, nearly ad- 
jatas the western side of tbe town- It farmed part of the Royal Forest of 
Pewisham, in which King James is reported to have frequeatly enjoyed the 
diversion of hunting. The prospect hence is terminated by a view of the 
downs, a magnificent feature towards the south-east, and the rich country 
termed North Wiltshire. 
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MONMOUTHSfflRE. 



The eituadon of this town is convetuently chosra, on the banks of the 
Usk, a large and navigable river, in a district extremely fertile. It is a 
hamlet of the parish of St. Woolos, ahdits name was originally conferred, 
as a distinction from Caerleon, the older port, about three miles higher up, 
on the same river. Newport Castle was erected by Robert Slarl of Glou- 
cester, natural Bc»iof Eing Henry I. It appears never to have been of very 
great extent, but the two remaining towers overhanging the river are still 
in good preservation. The bridge of five arches was constructed in the 
year 1800, by David Edwards, son of William Edwards, of Eglewyailan, 
the celebrated architect of Pont y Prydd, over the Toff. The erectiim of 
Newport Bridge, in the room of the old wooden structure, not always 
safe, was a remarkable improvement, highly creditable to the liberality of 
the county, in facilitating the intercourse with Wale& The span of the 
centre arch is seventy feet, of the next two the span is sixty-two feet, and 
the outside arches span fifty-five feet. Its total cost was £10,165. The 
church of St Woolos, or St Gunleus, on the hill upon the western side of 
Newport, was erected in the reign of Henry III. Its Ic^y tower serves for 
a sea-mark ; from tbe summit is an extensive and pleasing view, embrac- 
ing a considerable part of Monmouthshire, and of the Glamorganshire ex- 
tremity of South Wales, the Bristol Channel to a great extent, the two 
Holmes, and the hills of Somersetshire, on the opposite side of the Channel. 
The Monmouthshire canal conmiences at Newport, having a basin con- 
nected with the river Usk ; it passes between the town and the river, and 
crossing the Chepstow road, is ocxitinued thence, by Malpas and near the 
nver Avon, to Pontypool. From the canal are several rail roods to the dif- 
ferent iron works, collieries, and lime kilns, in the neighbourhood. About a 
mile from the town on the rood to Cardiff, is Tred^ar, the seat of Sir 
Charles Gould Morgan, Bart M. P. amidst umbrageoiis plantations of oak, 
beech, and chesnut, with an ornamental sheet of water extending to the 
v&ege of the park. 
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SUSSEX. 



HASTINGS— PELHAM CRESCENT. 



The drcumstances attending the erectim ot Pelham Crescent, an extou 
sive range of the mmt d^ant houses in Hastings, one of the prindpal ini> 
proTements of the town, have heen detailed at page 36, in a deacriptitxi.of 
the view of the same huildings from the Marine Parade, in an opposite 
directiMi. The Icmic colonnade of the Chapel, in the centre of the Crescent, 
is riiown in the present view. Of this edi£ce, it is hut justice to Mr. Kay, 
the architect, to observe, that he has produced an extremely ornamental 
fiifade without being lavish of enrichm^it, a fault too often committed, 
while it is cmly necessary to give the c<anpcHtent members of the particular 
order. their due propwtion, when applied with judgment, to impress a ch^ 
racter upon the structure, and exdte a degree of admiration never denied 
to the works of celebrated architects. 

The Castle Hill, an immense chalk cliff, towers above the buildings, and 
in the distance, beyond the town and harbour, is the high land of Fairligfat 
and Goldbury Point, stretching into the sea towards the east. Few villages 
in the kingdom surpass Fairlight for romantic grandeur and rural simpli- 
dty : the labour of ascending the hill beyond it is amply repaid by the 
commanding views frota the down, whence the British Channel, from 
fieachy Head to the South Foreland and the hills of the French coast, may 
-be distinctly seen, together with the vessels at anchor in the road, the 
whiJe town of Hastings and the inmiediate vicinity, abounding with the 
most beautiful and picturesque scenery. Upon the hills are vesdges of a 
Roman encampment, and near the edge of the cliff is a ngnal station, 
erected during the late war. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

GREAT BRADFORD. 



BradPobd is a large town, the housed chiefly built of stone, form the 
central residence of the greatest clothiers in Europe, this place being famous 
for the best manufacture of superfine woollen cloths. It is also Doted for 
having been the spot where kerseymeres were first made. 

T'he dtuation of this town, on the Avon, is extremdy picturesque; the 
country rising above the margin of the river with great boldness, is luxu- 
riantly ornamented with a pn^usion of wood. Bradford is divided by the 
Avon Into, the Town and the New Town ; over the river is a bridge of nine 
arches, which is very ancient ; also another ctf four asehes. There was for- 
merly a monastery founded by St Aldbelm, ^sbop <^ Sberbonme, a. d. 
705, and dedicated to St. Lawrence. It was granted by King Etbelred to 
the nuns of Shaftesbury, in the year 1001. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is. large, and contains 
many handsome monunients. In two of ^ windows is stained glass of 
modem execution, end over the altar is a painting of the Last Supper. 

The lower Avon not being navigable above Bath, the Komet and Avon 
Canal from Newbury to that city, passes a little bdow the town of Great 
Bradford. The river is more remarkable for the RRnantic valleys it forms, 
and the rich country it winds tbrou^, than for its extent, bong generally 
buried within deep banks. After being joined by the Were from Trow- 
bridge, -And the Frome from Farley, the Avtm fmns a deep and hollow 
valley, bet*eea high impending hills, some <^ which are rocky, aad 
others profusely clothed with wood* in Its course towwda Bath, and be- 
neath St. Vincent's Rocks to Clifton, and towards the Bristol Chaond. 
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IRELAND. 

THE LOWER LAKE OF KmLARNEY. 

BOSS CASTLE AMD ISLAND. 

This attractive spot, one of the greatest natural beauties in Ireland, is 
situated Dear KiUamey, the principal town in Uie county of Kerry. It is 
divided properly into three parts; the Lower, Middle, and Upper Lakes, 
The northern and eastern sides of the Lower Lake are diver6i6ed with gen- 
tle swells, affording delightful prospects o£ the 6De expanse of water, and 
romantic scenery. About thirty islands are dispersed in the lake, almost all 
variegated with trees and shrubs of difierent kinds. The southern and western 
shores are composed of immense mountains, rising abruptly from the lake, and 
covered with woods, presenting an extensive forest hanging on the sides of 
mountains, whose bare tops, sometimea lost in the clouds, form an astonishingly 
fine cxHitrast to the abundant verdure of the lower region. Upon these rocky 
and indented shores, the foliage of the different trees blend with the greatest 
luxuriance. Ross Island, the largest in the Lake, is covered with cvergreenB, 
the holly and the yew growing to prodigious size and beauty, whUe the 
mountains Glena and Tomies oppose their towering heights to the sofiter 
scenes <^ the wooded shores of the island. The Castle upon it was for> 
merly the chief seat of the Lord of the Lakes, of the family of O'Donahue, a 
powerful chieftain, whose name still sounds like royalty in the ear of the sur- 
rounding peasantry, and to whom the Kings of Munster used to pay tribute. 
In their rude and superstitious imagination, by the moon''s pale beam, they still 
see their good old King, whose reign showered blessings on their ancestors, 
mounted upon a mUk-white horse, and followed by a train of attendants : 
the vision is thought fruitful of every approaching happiness, and no one 
doubts the narrative. The Castle has for some years past been a military 
garrison. In the war of 1641, it surrendered to Ludlow, who was attended 
in the expedition by Lord Broghill, and Sir Ilardress Waller, and was the 
last place that held out in Munster against the English Parliament. This 
island abounds with copper and lead-mines. 
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WILTSHIRE. 



MBLKSHAM. 



Mklxshah is a large manufacturing town, situated on the river Avon, 
D]net;-8ix miles west irom London, and about seren miles south from Chip- 
penham, on the same river. It ccmflists principally of one lou^ street, on 
die acclivity of an eminence, the houses of which are chiefly built of soft 
free-stone. The andent church, dedicated to St. Michael, is a spacious and 
not uninteresting edifice, with a fine well-proportloQed massive tower in the 
centre. Two chapels on the south aide of the church contain some good 
moDumenta. The chalybeate and saline aperient springs, near the town, 
have attracted much popularity to the neighbou^ood. Melksham gives 
name to the hundred in which it is situated, although Trowbridge may be 
considered the chief town with respect to population. 

On the north is Melksham Forest, and about three miles higher up the 
Avon is Lacock Abbey, one of the most perfect remains of a monastic ha- 
bitation in the kingdom, situated in a remarkably level and productive spat, 
adorned with venerable trees and the beautiful winding of the river. The 
ocMiventual buildings which remain are preserved with great care. On the 
eastern side are the ancient Chapter House, the Vestry, and the Kitchen. The 
C]<nster, a remarkable feature in the ediiice, extends round three aides of a 
quadrangle, and on the fourth side are the hall and cellars. The Abbey was 
founded by Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in l!i89 ; and at the dissolution 
was granted to Sir Henry Sherrington. It is now a seat of the Talbot 
family, lineally descended from that of Sherrington. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



The town of Usk stands en a point of land formed by the confluence of 
the river Olwy with the Usk, in a situation uncommonly beautiful ; the 
ranges of woods and hills aa each nde the river are extremely fine ; the 
boundaries and outlines of the valley, every where pleasing, perpetiuiUy 
vary as the points of view are changed. It is supposed to be the Burrium 
of the Romans, and in its vicinity are several ancient encampments. Usk 
was formerly of srane importance, and on a bold abrupt hill are the re- 
mains of its ancient Castle, having a full command of the town and the 
river. The Church also is an Anglo-Norman structure. The river Usk, 
famous for its salmon, rises in the mountains which divide the counties of 
BrecMi and Carmarthen, and enters MonmouthBhire near Abergavenny, 
whence it winds through a great plain to the town fif Usk, where it is crossed 
by a bridge of five arches, and after being joined by the Avon, which sup- 
plies the town and works of Pontypool, it approadies Caerleon and New- 
port in its course to the Brbtol Channel. 

Craeg y Gaeryd, supposed to have been a Roman camp, is two miles 
north-west from Usk, cm the brow of a jvecipice overhanging the eastern 
bank of the river ; the site is overgrown with thickets and brambles, and the 
entrenchments are in many places thirty feet deep. Several tumuli are 
within the area, from fifteen to twenty feet in height. Fran the small tor- 
rent Berden, near this encampment, some writers have derived the name of 
Burrium, as being placed at its confiuence with the Usk. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

WIDCOMBE CHURCH, NEAR BATH. 



WiDCoHBR is one of the beautiful suburbs of the City of Bath, cotn- 
prisiug within its boundary Widcombe Parade and Claverton Place, with 
Widcombe Crescent on the eminence. The Church, a small picturesque 
building, lias an embattled tower at the western end, with -small pinnacles at 
the angles. A high ridge, in a crescent-like form, backed with swelling 
downs, rises on the Bouth of the city, and in a curve stretching towards the 
east, increases in its altitude ; on the north-east it sinks and yields a passage 
to the Avon, beyond which it again rises, fbrming a stupendous hill on the 
north. The aides of these hills broken into clifis, dents, and combs, richly 
adorned and diversi6ed with wood, have a beautiful appearance when viewed 
fmtn the vale beneath. The river Avaa, in its course below Widcombe, 
enriches a long tract of meadows whence all distant prospect is precluded, 
the scene being confined to the acclivities of Lansdown oo the north, and 
the asccaiding lands of Newton-St-Loo, and Corston, on the south. New- 
ton Park crowns the summit of the eminence, where the noble woods pro- 
duce a fine effect from their masdveness of shade. Claverton Down, on the 
eastern dde of Widcombe, is a much frequented and very delightful ride. 
The views hence, on the north, south, and west, are peculiarly interesting. 
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KENT. 



A viKw of Hytfae from the canal brid^ has been given at page 44, in 
the description of which, the church, here represented in the fore ground, 
and its curious crypt, has been mratioDed. It stands very high above the 
town, the churchyard commanding a fine view of the sea and the coast of 
France. The line of Martello towers present a singular appearance on the 
beach ; they are built upon one uniform plan, and i^ similar haght and di- 
mensicns ; the roof is vaulted and bomb proof. In the center of the |dat- 
fenn, on the summit of the tower, is a twaity^bur pounder ntounted cm a 
traversing carriage, and of course capable of being pointed in any direction 
which may be required, as well as elevated so as to rake and command the 
coast. The building is always placed as near as possible to the water, un- 
less aome eminence within the range of the guns presents a more commo> 
dious situation. There are few of these ftaU exposed to any but very dis- 
tant, or random shot, fiom aiapa or gun-boats, evcai if such should jvesume 
to approach. This descriptitm of fortification, of which the idea may perhaps 
have been borrowed from the castles which King Henry VIII. caused to be 
a«cted, was deemed of so much impratance in the late war, for defence 
against the landing of an enemy, diat very large sums were expmded 
upon the construction of Martello towers, along the whole line of coast. At 
this point they are all built of brick, of a circular form, with the walls of 
great thicknMS ; they extend from the vicinity of East Were Bay to near 
Dymchurch ; the largest is at Bumtash, near the ctHumencement of Dym- 
churdi wall. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 



Onb of the principal objects embraced in this view of the town, from the 
land side, ia the singularly elegant town of St. Nicholases Church, which 
an enraptured architect once pronounced ** the pride and glory of tfae nor- 
thern hemisphere.'" Tliis really beautiful tower exhibits an originality and 
boldness in its lofty termination, where solidity of construction and light- 
ness of appearance are sohappilydisplayed, as toexcite universal admiration. 
It is one hundred and ninety-three feet six inches in height, and forty ^t 
wide, coosisdng oi five stories to the battlements, having a door-way in the 
first story, and one window to each frontof second, third, and fourth story ; 
on the fifth, or upper story, are two windows. Eight turrets, finished with 
pinnacles and vanes, rise from the angles and ndes of the tower, the angu- 
lar turrets being condderably larger than those at the sides, form the abut- 
ment of four flying buttresses, bearing at their intersection an open lant«m 
surmounted by a spire, and terminated by a noble vane. The steeple is 
plainly a superstructure raised upon the original tower, which appears to 
have had a battlement of open stonework. The style of architecture in 
which it is constructed evinces aU the distinctive characteristics of the mode 
which obtained in the time of Henry VI. ; and it is supposed by Brand to 
have been raised at the expense of Robert Rhodes, a most munificent 
friend of the churches in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he redded. His 
arms are upon the groined ceiling, underneath the belAy, with this inscrip- 
tion, " Orate pro anima Roberte Wtoda."" 

St. Nicholases Church, founded in 1091, by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
is said to have been rebuilt about the year 1350. It long surpassed all 
other churches in the north, both in the number and superior richness of 
its chantries; there were no less than ten at the time of the suppression. 
In 1617, when the council of the north were at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Lord Sheffield, K. G. the president, celebrated the feast of St. George, in 
the north transept of the church, called St. George^s Porch. 
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